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Illustrated by the Author 


N a nest of matted grass and weeds, 

under a clump of small trumpet 

trees growing on a knoll where the 

jungle shredded out into a broad 

stretch of grassy savannah, stood a 

tapir mother and lying beside her 
was her tiny baby calf. Vividly striped 
and blotched with cream white, the lit- 
tle creature looked like a cunning spot- 
ted pig in contrast with its slate-gray 
mother. It was but two days old, 
too young to be able to stand upon its 
wavering legs for more than a few min- 
utes at a time, and having just finished 
feeding it was resting quietly. 

It was a hot spring morning far in the 
interior of British Guiana. Out over 
the savannah swung a pair of large black 
hawks in graceful flight, seeking a 
chance to surprise one of the slender 
lizards which skipped about in the thick 
grass. In one of the trumpet trees a 
kiskadee flycatcher sounded its harsh, 
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complaining cry, interrupting the liquid 
notes of a colony of black and yellow 
cassiques in a big eta palm at the edge 
of the jungle. Among the dead branches 
of a giant mora, which had been stran- 
gled by the pythonlike roots of a wild 
fig, a pair of gorgeous macaws were 
screeching at each other as they squab- 
bled over the selection of a hollow 
branch for their nest. 

Just at the foot of the knoll, a little 
river, now bank full from the spring 
rains, flowed deep, its dark brown water 
giving no sign of the strong current save 
when a fallen leaf struck the surface and 
was whirled away. The head of the lit- 
tle river was far back among the moun- 
tains, amidst countless springs and tiny 
streams and its waters were swollen as 
it wound its way through the jungle by 
many more, till here where it emerged 
from under the trees into the broad sa- 
vannah it was sixty or seventy feet wide 
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and at this season, swelled by the daily 
rains, perhaps twenty feet deep. 

Though stained to a deep coffee brown 
by the masses of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter through which it had come, it was 
yet surprisingly clear and sparkling. 
Occasionally one of the curious leaf hop- 
pers or some other insect would fall on 
the surface. Then there would be a 
swift swirl and a gleaming of silver, 
showing that there was no lack of life 
below the quiet brown surface. 

As the sky showed the first fluffy 
white clouds that heralded the daily 
downpour, a flock of fifteen or twenty 
small, black birds came flying lazily 
along the edge of the savannah from one 
trumpet tree to the next. With wide- 
spread, round wings and tail, the latter 
curving up at the edges like that of a 
grackle, they flew with short, slow, glid- 
ing flights, each flight consisting of ten 
or twelve wing beats and thirty or forty 
feet of soaring. 


First Coming of the Witches 


Their keen, wicked eyes peered here 


and there on the lookout for some nest 
of smaller bird with undefended eggs or 
helpless nestlings or for a glimpse of tiny 
lizard or tree frog hiding on branch 
or under leaf. Picking with curiously 
grooved, strong, sharp beaks at any ob- 
ject which might satisfy their ever-ready 
appetites, with loose, fluffy, black plum- 
age and strong, sharp-clawed feet, di- 
vided like those of a parrot or wood- 
pecker, two toes forward and two back, 
these black witches of the savannah 
were the groove-billed ani of the natur- 
alists, members of the cuckoo family. 
The “Bovianders,” as the brown na- 
tives of the interior are called, say that 
these birds can cast the evil eye and con- 
sequently regard them with superstitious 
fear. Even modern skepticism must ad- 
mit that they “look the part” as they sit 
humped up like little hunchback witches, 
leering about with first one wicked eye 
and then with the other. They are very 
deliberate, almost lazy, in their move- 
ments, sitting quietly on a branch for a 
few minutes after each short flight, ap- 
parently careless of danger. But when 
from high above, one of the red-faced, 
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black hawks dropped like an arrow, with 
partly closed wings, they were gone in 
a flash in the dense grass and under- 
brush. When the hawk retired, venting 
his displeasure with querulous cries, the 
witches were out again, apparently un- 
disturbed by their recent escape, and 
sailing from tree to tree as unconcerned 
as before. 

The clouds thickened and the sky 
grew suddenly dark as the daily rain 
came sluicing down, drenching jungle 
and savannah. At the first spatter the 
black witches took shelter beneath the 
broad leaves of the trumpet trees and 
stood humped up, tails hanging straight 
down, waiting. It was the season of the 
“big rains,” and for several hours each 
day the deluge poured down in a flood. 
The rivers rose several inches each day 
and socn they would overflow their 
banks and the savannah would be cov- 
ered inches deep with standing water 
at the foot of the tall grasses. 

This is spring in British Guiana, the 
season of nesting birds, of opening flow- 
ers, and fresh leaves. In these Guiana 
wilds, only a few degrees from the 
Equator, there is no time when the trees 
lose all their leaves at once as they do 
in the Northern winter. Most of them 
cast off a few at a time, the old leaf 
being forced off by the swelling bud at 
its base. 

After a time the rain ceased and the 
sun came out, hot and blinding, setting 
the drenched jungles and savannahs to 
steaming so that a soft mist rose, slightly 
tempering the great heat. The black 
witches, drenched as was everything else, 
came from their various hiding places 
and flew to the branches of a small 
etabally tree covered with _ brilliant 
golden yellow flowers just opening to 
their greatest expanse. ‘There they sat 
spreading their wings and tails in the 
bright sunlight till they were partly 
dried. Then they went back to their 
lazy hunting among the trumpet trees. 

Soon they came to the little knoll, and 
one of them, spying the tapirs, gave a 
low call and the rest of the flock flap- 
ped lazily into the trees just over the 
mother and baby. There the evil birds 
seemed to hold a silent conclave, postur- 
ing and peering and turning their heads 
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from side to side as they watched the 
tapirs with much show of interest. After 
a little they scattered to hunt for food, 
but never did they lose sight of the 
tapirs. 

Even when night came they stayed on 
watch in sheltered perches close about 
the little knoll, on the slender stems of 
the big broad leaves, too frail to bear 
up any of the many night prowlers 
which might chance to find them out. 
Not once the next day did they relax 
their vigilance. When the mother went 
down to the river for a drink, a few of 
them attended her, sailing from bush 
to bush just over and behind her, oc- 
casionally flying down into her tracks to 
pick up worms or insects which her steps 
exposed, even alighting on her broad 
back for a moment to snap up the big 
flies which were ever clustering about 
her. 


Waiting of the Evil Ones 


But it was the calf that really held 
their attention. They seemed to be wait- 
ing for something. Two or three of 
them would fly to a twig just above the 
little creature, turning their heads from 
side to side, looking at it with first one 
eye and then the other. Huddling to- 
gether, shaking their wings and flirting 
their long tails, softly snapping their 
curious ridged beaks, they seemed to 
be mouthing some wicked incantation. 
Then they would look away out over 
the savannah or back through the jungle 
as if in anticipation. At each strange 
sound one or more of them would fly 
off to investigate, but soon back they 
came to sit about, humped and wicked, 
waiting, waiting. 

For four or five dreary, drenching 
days they kept their vigil. On the after- 
noon of the second day one of them 
found the well-hidden nest of a blue saki 
or tanager and, in spite of all the protest- 
ing cries of the mother bird, took one of 
the nestlings to the knoll, and flying 
down beside the tapir calf, proceeded, 
with cruel deliberation, to snap the leg 
and wing bones of the nestling and, as 
its struggles grew feebler and feebler, 
to pull it slowly to pieces and devour it. 
A little later it repeated the operation 
and then again, till there were no more 
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of the nestlings. Each time it brought 
its victim down beside the calf which 
watched with round, unknowing, baby 
eyes. 

The little creature was growing 
stronger daily, and would soon be able 
to trot after the mother to the river’s 
edge or down into the savannah for 
fresh shoots and tender leaves. Now it 
could stand quite firmly, and in its wak- 
ing hours its long nose was constantly 
working and sniffing and its big ears and 
eyes were busy taking in new impres- 
sions. 

There were many other visitors to 
the knoll, for these great jungles fairly 
teem with life, but most of them were 
much too small to be a menace to the 
calf, helpless though it was. Once a 
deer came walking daintily by and al- 
most stepped into the nest before it 
noticed the occupant. It stopped ab- 
ruptly, sniffed the air for a moment, 
then slowly approached nearer and 
nearer with outstretched nose till it al- 
most touched the little creature. So it 
stood a moment, switching its tail; then 
it turned aside and walked on into the 
savannah. 

A little later two of the black witches, 
watching and waiting over the little 
tapir, were drawn off by a sound in the 
jungle and found a small band of pec- 
caries, those quarrelsome, saucy little 
black jungle pigs. With a great flutter- 
ing of wings and noiseless working of 
beaks, they hopped and flew along in 
front of the pigs as though trying to 
guide them to where the calf was lying, 
but by the time they came to the knoll, 
the mother tapir was standing beside her 
offspring and the pigs, like the deer, 
passed harmlessly by. 

On two successive nights a big brown 
coaita mondi came waddling on_ flat, 
bearlike feet along a fallen trunk up to 
the edge of the nest, its long, inquisi- 
tive nose wrinkling and sniffing and its 
long, barred tail high in the air, but it 
was only mildly curious and soon went 
away through the brush, seeking some 
sleeping bird or unwary lizard or agouti. 

One afternoon a band of pretty gray 
sackiwinki monkeys bounded and _ raced 
through the trumpet trees, leaping from 
branch to branch with never a miss oF 
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fumble. At sight of the baby tapir they 
stopped short, gathered close together, 
and with many shrill chirps and whistles 
held earnest consultation, gesticulating 
and grimacing. But their interest was 
short-lived, and they were soon off 
again on their wild race through the 
jungle. 

Many birds, trogons, cassiques, mot- 
mots, cotingas, tanagers, flycatchers, 
hawks, came to the tapir nursery, hunt- 
ing and hunted, and paused for a few 
moments or, perhaps, lingered under the 
leaves for the passing of the daily rain, 
but always the witches watched and 
waited. 

About a mile upstream, near the bank 
of the little river in the dense jungle, 
where the trees were matted and bound 
together by tangled lianas, grew a great 
greenheart, its flat, buttressed roots pro- 
jecting twenty feet above ground, thrust 
out from the trunk and forming between 
their walls recesses ten or fifteen feet 
deep. Across these roots on one side of 
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ALONG A FALLEN TRUNK. 


the forest monarch had fallen the trunk 
of another big tree. Weakened first by 
a violent wind which had torn out its 
topmost branches, then, quickly attacked 
by termites and vegetable parasites, it 
had succumbed to their united onslaught 
and had come crashing down among 
the trunks, tearing and smashing, till, 
wedged between other trunks as great 
and massive as itself, it settled down on 
the upper edges of the flat-arched roots 
of the greenheart. 

The creepers were quickly at their 
work, covering the wreck with a green 
mantle, and colonies of termites and 
wood-boring beetles were drilling cav- 
ities in the dead and dying wood. The 
vines and creepers crept about over the 
trunk and supporting roots till they 
formed a roof over the spaces below, and 
in the cavity between two of these roots, 
a female jaguar had found a secure, well- 
yiinenen retreat. Here on a bed of 
dead leaves were sprawled two clumsy, 
pudgy, playful cubs. 
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Spotted like their mother, with their 
big, round heads and thick legs and 
paws, they were as different in form 
from an African leopard cub as a puppy 
bulldog is from a kitten, but their beau- 
tiful color and markings gave them cer- 
tain resemblance to their Old World 
cousins. It was early in the night and 
they were both asleep, for their mother 
had just left for her nightly hunting. 

First she had gone to the river for a 
drink and had paused on an overhanging 
root in hope that one of the fish she could 
plainly see, swimming about just beyond, 
might venture within reach of her light- 
ning stroke, but the fishes were either 
too wary or there was no inducement to 
tempt them near, so she was forced to go 
farther. Next she went downstream 
along a faintly marked trail till she came 
to a leaning trunk stretching across seven 
or eight feet above. Leaping lightly 
upon this, she stretched out flat and 
waited with all her senses alert for the 
slightest movement. 

After a little the alarm her approach 
had created among the little creatures 
of the jungle subsided and, emboldened 
by her absolute silence, they crept forth. 
First a dead leaf moved and a sharp 
nose and a pair of bright eyes appeared. 
Another wait, and the form of a tiny 
opossum no larger than a mouse crept 
out for a moment, only te disappear in 
renewed fright when a bush rat rushed 
across the trail. A large bat floated 
among the trees. Then a pair of agoutis, 
as alert and graceful as tiny deer, darted 
about among the dead leaves and seed 
pods. 

A rustling of the leaves and a steady, 
careless tread a little way off between 
the trees caused the big cat to stiffen 
her muscles and to gather for a spring, 
but when she saw it was but a small 
armadillo she sank back with a silent 
snarl of contempt. Likewise when one 
of the black, prehensile-tailed, tree por- 
cupines climbed slowly up a huge liana 
within a few yards of her, she merely 
watched it in mild interest. 

Once when, from out the top of a 
near-by forest giant, she heard the weird 
night song of a band of howling mon- 
keys, she looked about sharply for a 
few moments, seeking a sloping trunk or 
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big vine which would afford an easy 
means of approach, but seeing none and 
the howling suddenly ceasing as though 
the monkeys had been startled by some- 
thing, she settled once more into her 
ambush. She had long since learned 
that the waiting game would usually win 
a better reward than the stalk. 

Minutes mounted into hours and 
down the trail she heard many little 
hoof-beats approaching. She gathered 
herself for the spring, but just as her 
keen nose told her that it was a band of 
peccaries, the sound of their hoof-beats 
stopped and they stood grunting and 
snifing. ‘There was absolute silence for 
a time, and at last her nose told the 
jaguar that the pigs had stolen away. 
So carefully had they gone that not a 
twig had snapped to tell of their re- 
treat. 

When the jaguar realized that the 
pigs had departed, she stood up growl- 
ing softly, leaped to the ground, and 
stole quietly away among the tree trunks, 


The Kittens and a Visitor 


Back at the den between the roots, 
the spotted cubs had slept quietly for a 
time. ‘Then one of them stirred, blinked, 
and sat up suddenly sniffing the damp 
night air. The movement awoke the 
other and it, too, sat up, yawned, and 
stretched, then, catching the same odor, 
stiffened into attention, all its senses on 
the alert. 

Presently they heard a faint, scraping 
sound as of something being dragged 
slowly over the ground. The sound 
came nearer, ceased for a few minutes, 
then came on again. The faint odor 
which had first caught their attention 
was growing stronger and the kittens 
cowered back into the. farthest corner of 
the den with a whimper of fear. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound 
till it seemed just outside the entrance. 
There it ceased, and a flat, blunt head 
appeared and slowly, very slowly, it came 
in, followed by foot after foot of scaly, 
glistening, mottled body. It was the big 
anaconda or water boa which had just 
shed its old skin and, having fasted for 
nearly two weeks since its last meal, 
was very hungry. The kittens spat and 
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AWAY DOWN THE TRAIL 


growled and bristled bravely in their 
corner, but their bravado was of no 
avail. 

The big snake paused, drew back its 
head, and formed into a great coil. Sud- 
denly, with a motion so swift that no eye 
could follow it, the flat head darted 
forward and back, and there was but 
one kitten cowering in the darkness. 
The other was a shapeless mass beneath 
the folds of the great body. 

The tragedy was mercifully swift. 
The other kitten followed the first, and 
sometime after, the great snake left the 
den and, slowly returning to the river, 
slid quietly in, swam across, and crept 
under the overhanging roots of a great 
tree growing on the brink, where it 
coiled up and fell into that dormant, 
full-fed torpor which is as near to sleep 
as the unwinking reptiles can approach. 

All the while far down the river the 
mother jaguar hunted silently through 
the night but without success. At dawn 
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LITTLE HOOF-BEATS. 


she came near the little knoll and a light 
breeze carried the odor of the tapirs to 
her keen nostrils. With twitching tail 
she crouched a moment, then, even more 
silently than before, went creeping up 
the wind toward the source of that en- 
ticing odor, nearer and nearer, till at 
last she could see the slaty mass of the 
big tapir through the dense foliage. 
Slowly she gathered her feet under 
her, treading the ground lightly with 
one paw after the other. A slight quiver 
of the tense body, a lifting of one fore 
paw, and the jaguar sailed through the 
air in a high curving leap. It was the 
fifth day of the witches’ waiting, but 
that for which they watched had come. 
A good twenty feet the great cat 
sprang, alighting beside the tapirs. On 
the instant she was tearing and rending 
at the tough skin and thick neck muscles 
of the mother. The big tapir struggled 
to her feet and rushed, dragging the bit- 
ing, clinging jaguar, for the river, know- 














ing instinctively that the water was the 
only thing that could save her. 

Crashing through the bushes they 
went; the low growls of the jaguar were 
the only sounds save the snapping of the 
twigs. Coming to the bank of the little 
river the mangled, bleeding tapir stum- 
bled in. At the sudden shock of the 
cold water, the jaguar released its hold 
and with angry snarling scrambled back 
to the bank and turned to watch its 
escaping prey. 

The tapir, relieved of the awful bit- 
ing and tearing weight, quickly reached 
the deep water and started to swim 
across, but before it reached midstream 
its blood-stained wake eddying down- 
stream carried a message to a myriad 
waiting creatures and at once the water 
boiled about the unfortunate beast and 
darker blood stains smeared the brown 
flood. 

The tapir reared half out of water, 
struggling and floundering, while leap- 
ing over and around her appeared hun- 
dreds of bright, silvery little fishes. 
From fifteen to twenty inches in length, 
they resembled in form a large black 
bass but were thicker and more massive 
in appearance. Their hard, sharp, tri- 
angular teeth were set like sawteeth 
around the edges of their powerful jaws, 
strong enough to cut through the heavy 
sole of a shoe. 

They were the perai of the “Bovi- 
anders,” the dread “Caribes” of all the 
rivers of northern South America. The 
jaguar stood on the bank growling and 
snarling, whimpering and trembling as 
she saw the fishes tearing the tapir to 
bits, for well she knew that no wounded 
creature could ever cross that stream. 
Soon the struggles of the tapir ceased 
and its lifeless carcass was carried under. 
Slowly the red ripples quieted and the 
brown water flowed smoothly on as be- 
fore. 

For some time the jaguar watched 
the water. Then it turned and went 
slowly back over the trail it had so 
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shortly before helped to smash through 
the brush, stopping here and there to 
sniff at a clot of blood spattered on the 
leaves. Then came the black witches 
with fluttering wings and strange mouth- 
ing to meet her, hopping excitedly from 
branch to branch above and out of reach 
of her quick stroke; ahead of and all 
around her they fluttered. As she came 
to the nest she suddenly stiffened to at- 
tention and as suddenly sprang forward. 

When she had first attacked the 
mother tapir and been dragged away in 
the mad rush, she had not noticed the 
baby tapir lying on the other side of its 
mother. Now as she caught sight of it 
staring in bewildered wonder down the 
track where its mother had so strangely 
disappeared, she sprang forward with an 
eager, savage growl. One blow of her 
powerful forepaw crushed out the life 
of the helpless little creature and she 
crouched beside it and feasted. 

Around and overhead hovered the 
black witches, gloating, mumbling, flut- 
tering. When the satisfied jaguar 
picked up what remained of her prey 
and started off through the jungle, they 
flew down to the ground and eagerly 
snapped up the bits of flesh and clots 
of blood sticking to the leaves. Over 
the larger pieces they performed strange 
antics, hopping up and down with droop- 
ing wings and spread tails, at times 
tipping back their heads and working 
their mouths in what seemed silent, 
ribald laughter. After a time when 
there were no more bits remaining they 
flew up to the branches, preened their 
feathers, and started once more on their 
wayward flights along the edge of the 
savannah. 

The tragedy of the jungle had been 
played through to a finish, thrilling 
enough to satisfy even their morbid 
taste. Nature, “ red in tooth and claw,” 
had rounded out her ancient drama and 
the witches moved on to other scenes 
and perhaps further waiting and incan- 
tations. 











OUTDOOR GAMES IN WINTRY 
WEATHER 


P SN HE chances for enjoyment and recreation in the open air do not vanish with 
the coming of frost. If anything, they are enhanced by the tingle of the 
icy wind and the crunch of the snow under foot. Of course we all know 

the pleasures of coasting and skating, that is, all of us who live far enough North 

to be beyond the zone of perpetual summer. Something there is to be learned, how- 
ever, in the matter of variety of pleasure to be gained from ice and snow. 

Skiing we know, from hearsay at least; much more may be learned by actual 
practice of this famous Norwegian pastime and useful art in one. In Europe they 
combine the ski and the horse and have great sport in consequence. Most of us 
have skated at one time or another, but how many of us have ever ventured to 
compete in a sack race on ice? Or a three-legged race? They do it at St. Moritz, 
in Switzerland, which, by the way, is the home of the winter carnival on the other 
side. 

Then there is the egg-rolling race in which the contestants labor valiantly—with 
might and main of lungs—to put their egg first across the finish line, twenty or 
twenty-five feet away, where the feminine partners wait to carry it back to the start- 
ing point in a long-handled spoon. Curling, dear to the heart of Scotchmen, has 
found lodgment in some parts of the United States and Canada, where “ Soup her 
up!” is as well known as “ Hit her out, now!” to devotees of the great national 
game that holds the center of the stage in summer. 

All in all, there is no reason why those of us seeking recreation in the open air 
should feel that the gates are closed against us with the ending of the summer. 
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THIS IS WHAT THE LOVER OF CURLING CALLS A “ BRAW DRAWN SHOT.” 
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CATCHING THE SKI-JUMPER IN MID-AIR AT ST. MORITZ. 














READY FOR THE START OF A THREE-LEGGED RACE ON SKATES. 
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IN FULL CAREER OF THE SACK RACE ON ICE, 
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HORSE AND SKI WORK TOGETHER IN THE INTERESTS OF EXCITING SPORT. 
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Photograph from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


DID YOU EVER TRY ROLLING AN EGG ON THE ICE WITH YOUR BREATH? 
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FIRST heard of the leaping tuna 
when a child. A_ big boathouse 
at Swampscott, Massachusetts, an 
adjunct to one of the trim and 
beautiful mackerel schooners, bore 
on its ridgepole, nailed fast, an 
enormous crescent for good luck. It 
was the tail of a leaping tuna—a fish 
that weighed over twelve hundred 
pounds and was nine or ten feet long, 


the largest of all the bony fishes. My 
father, Dr. J. B. Holder, was then 
studying the fauna of Massachusetts 


Bay with Louis Agassiz. He reported 
several appearances of the tuna to 
Agassiz and secured the first mounted 
specimen, eight feet long, for the Lynn 
Museum, which he founded. Their ob- 
servations of the tuna I found in the 
Lynn Historical Notes. 

The next I heard about the big 
fish was that 1,000 tunas had _ been 
netted in Gloucester harbor, averaging 
over one thousand pounds each. “Then 
I heard of the tunny fisheries of the 
Mediterranean and of the vast numbers 
caught. 


Up to this time I had never 
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Author of 
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seen a tuna fresh from the ocean, but 
one day, some time in the seventies, I 
walked through Fulton market, New 
York, and literally ran against a stu- 
pendous tuna, or horse mackerel as it 
was called by the down-East fishermen. 
This fish, which was about nine feet 
long and must have weighed 1,200 
pounds, took complete possession of my 
fancy. 

I remember that I measured it care- 
fully, drew a picture of it, and pub- 
lished the results in the Scientific A mer- 
ican. In the eighties I went to the 
Maine coast, to Ogunquit, and there 
found a fisherman to whom I pro- 
pounded the proposition of catching a 
tuna with a line. He looked at me in 
amazement and said that these fish 
came around his dory when he was 
cleaning dogfish about ten miles out 
and were as long as the dory. I fished 


with this man two seasons off Boon Is- 
land but never saw a tuna, big or little. 

In 1885 I came to Southern Califor- 
nia and among the first things I heard 
of were the tunas. 


I found their bones 
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in a large Indian mound where the 
hotel now stands at the town of Ava- 
lon. ‘Then “Mexican Joe” told me of 
a tuna that stopped his boat when troll- 
ing with a big line, and of men being 
jerked overboard by them; then one 
day in 1886 I ran into a real school of 
tunas, leaping. Down the Santa Cata- 
lina channel they came like a cyclone, 
turning the quiet waters into foam, in 
and out of which the big fishes darted 
like animated arrows or_ torpedoes, 
while the air was filled with flocks of 
flying fishes fleeing in every direction 
like grasshoppers. 


First Try for the Big Game 


This school I followed several miles, 
losing all my lines and rod tips in that 
one morning. One line was unreeled 
so quickly that I actually did not know 
where it went. My tackle was a toy 
to these voracious monsters, for mon- 
sters they were, and I saw individuals 
that I thought were nine or more feet 
long, which means a weight of one 
thousand pounds. As a_nine-hundred 
pounder was taken in a net that year 
at Monterey, it was evident that large 
ones made up the school at Catalina. 

Every year the tunas appeared in 
June and left promptly in August. 
They ravaged the seas and the scenes 
they presented to those who were lucky 
enough to see them will never be for- 
gotten. I continually claimed that I 
could take a tuna if I had the tackle, 
but no big reels were available and I 
made votive offerings with light tackle, 
hooking scores and landing none until 
along came Mr. W. Greer Campbell 
and caught several. Then Col. C. P. 
Morehouse had a big reel made that 
would hold 800 feet of twenty-one line, 
and the sport was on. 

For some time no very large tunas 
were taken, nor was it believed by any- 
one that a really big fish, say over one 
hundred and fifty pounds, could be 
landed, but it is the unexpected that 
happens, and one day, with a sixteen- 
ounce jointed rod and_ twenty-one 
thread line I brought in the first really 
big tuna ever taken, a fish that tipped 
the scales at one hundred and eighty- 
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three pounds and was over six feet in 
length. 

With all deference to others, I be- 
lieve this fish was the hardest fighter 
ever landed in this locality, as I fought 
it for four hours steadily, my boatman 
with oars in the water much of the time 
trying to tire it out. Yet it towed me 
and the boat, stern first, ten or twelve 
miles, made extraordinary plays, and 
was full of fight and vigor when it was 
gaffed, nearly smashing the boat when 
Gardner pulled it in. It is due the fish 
to say that I was, as General Gordon 
says, almost played to ‘“a_ frazzle.” 
Another hour and I would have been 
beaten at the game, as many better 
anglers than I have been since. 

I considered this catch mere luck, 
and for two years I held the coveted 
record; then a fellow-townsman, and 
one of the best sea anglers in the coun- 
try, Col. C. P. Morehouse, after a 
four-hour struggle, brought in a tuna 
which weighed two hundred and fifty- 
one pounds and which has remained the 
record of the Tuna Club and of the 
world ever since, despite the fact that 
thousands of dollars have been spent in 
heroic efforts to beat it. 

Thus tuna fishing was introduced to 
anglers. The day after my catch I 
founded the Tuna Club, not especially 
to take this fish, but to start a move- 
ment for protecting the fisheries and es- 
tablishing high standards of sport in. 
Southern California, where there were 
none at all at that time. The name 
tuna was taken merely as a good one, 
but the public seized upon the idea that 
the club was devoted to tuna fishing 
alone, a mistake. 

The organization soon became fa- 
mous, due to the extraordinary exploits 
of its members and because no one 
could vote unless he had taken a one- 
hundred-pound tuna under the club 
specifications. ‘This rule holds to-day 


and has produced, with the tourna- 
ments, the most select and_ envied 
“trust” in the angling world. About 


sixty men qualified, and if their adven- 
tures could all be collected they would 
press the credulity of the layman to the 
breaking point. Yet they were true, 
and no such adventures were ever heard 























Leaping Tuna. 




















Yellow Fin Tuna. 
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Long-Finned Tuna. 








GREAT MEMBERS OF THE TUNA FAMILY. 














GIFFORD PINCHOT, SENATOR WHITE, 


DISCUSSING 


of before. All these men fought their 
game with a line not much larger than 
an eyeglass cord, and with rod and 
reel, establishing a standard of sport 
that has challenged the admiration of 
the world of angling. 

Tuna fishing became a fixture and 
men came from England every year 
for the season. This lasted five or six 
years, and then something happened; 
the tunas gradually stopped biting un- 
til the fishing was virtually a blank, 
the record for the years being a very 
slim one. Those who now came for 
the tuna fishing looked askance at the 
records and the big fish; finally it be- 
came a huge joke, and I, as the pseudo- 
discoverer of the sport, got my full 
share of the abuse. 

An English journal took exception to 
my including in my books articles on a 
sport that did not now exist. But I be- 


lieved that the tuna was a roving fish. 
I had studied their migrations in the 
I had found their 


Mediterranean Sea. 
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bones in mounds hundreds of years old. 
I believed that they would come back, 
and took pains, when I wrote about the 
past, to emphasize the fact that they 
were uncertain fishes and could not be 
depended on. The strange part of it 
was that not a year passed that I did 
not see or hear of tunas, but they would 
not bite and they were not present to 
the eye in any great numbers. 

It is apparently a long lane, even in 
angling, that has no turning, and in 
1909 a boatman off Santa Catalina ran 
into an old-fashioned school of tunas. 
They were piling into the air, chasing 
the flying fish and churning the waters 
of the Catalina doldrums into volcanoes 
of foam. For a few moments this man 
gazed at the spectacle; then he turned 
and shot his launch inshore as fast as 
he could. As soon as he landed, he 
sent a wireless to a good patron, a 
Tuna Club man, Mr. A. C. Brode of 
Los Angeles. The latter dropped busi- 
ness on the instant, rushed for the island 




















BRINGING A TUNA OVER THE SIDE 


steamer, and in a few hours was troll- 
ing over the school, the existence of 
which the discreet boatman had kept to 
himself. This was on August 19th. 

It was not long before the angler had 
a strike and after a three-hour fight he 
landed the first good sized tuna (126 
lbs.) taken in five or six years. It is 
impossible to convey to the layman 
“who is wholly sane” what this meant 
to the sea-anglers of California. ‘The 
town of Avalon, with its six or seven 
thousand summer inhabitants, literally 
went tuna mad. Boatmen used the 
wireless to telegraph patrons; anglers in 
England and Italy and all over the 
United States were sent for; the press 
dispatches chronicled the catch as they 
would the progress of a battle; and the 
sight around the docks and the rush to 
reach Avalon and secure boatmen was 
an extraordinary and laughable feature 
of the sport. 

The great Sea Island Cotton boom or 
the tulip craze did not create more ex- 
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citement than did the return of this big 
game fish in biting humor. Tuna 
tackle that had been stowed away for 
years was taken out, twenty-one and 
twenty-four lines were rigged on big 
reels, flying fish were at par, and the 
game was on once more. ‘To say that 
I was pleased hardly expresses it. I had 
stood by my faith in the coming of the 
tunas with a consistency that was pos- 
sibly hardly justified, and I had fished 
religiously for them every year as 
though they were there. 

Just as my hope appeared to be a for- 
lorn one they came back and forthwith 
there opened a season of sport long to 
be remembered by those who partici- 
pated in it. Fifty-seven members of the 
Tuna Club qualified by taking one-hun- 
dred pounders or over with the rod and 
reel specified by the committee of the 
club. It is believed that these fish 
spawned in the channel and that they 
will return now for six or seven years, 
as they did before, and that abundant 
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sport will be had, though I may remark 
that I do not guarantee it. 

Tuna fishing is in a class by itself, 
there is nothing just like it, and there 
are tunas and tunas, as there are tar- 
pon and tarpon. I have landed a tar- 
pon with rod and reel in ten or twelve 
minutes. I have had a fish no larger 
fight me for a long time and escape. 
This is true of all fish and men. This 
paper deals with the real fighting tuna, 
and I present it again, as I did many 
years ago, as the great game fish of the 
world. 

The tarpon is more spectacular. It 
jumps when it is hooked. The tuna 
never or rarely does, but one good tuna 
can tow and drown two or three aver- 
age tarpon of the same size. In a 
word, it is the largest bony fish and the 
strongest, and in its best condition is 
invulnerable. Its home is the world. 
It roams all the temperate seas. 

On the New England coast it is the 
horse mackerel; in the St. Lawrence the 
skip jack; in the Mediterranean the 
tunny or tuna, and it migrates up and 
down the coast with much the same reg- 
ularity as the birds, preying upon 
mackerel, flying fish, or any available 
game. It goes in schools, as does its 
smaller kinsman, the mackerel. Last 
September, when I was fishing for them 
with Gifford Pinchot, we found a 
school of large size about eight miles 
off Santa Catalina, and on the side of 
the wave they presented a most interest- 
ing and alluring spectacle. Ten or 
twelve launches were following them, 
containing some of the world’s famous 
anglers. 

Mr. Murphy, who holds the tarpon 
record, was trying to induce them to 
bite by imitating the flight of a flying 
fish. He had about one hundred feet 
of line out and would suddenly jerk his 
bait out of water, after the fashion of 
skittering, so that the flying fish ap- 
peared to make a short flight. Other 
anglers were going at full speed; some 
were still fishing, and others again were 
putting their baits across the leading 
fish. 

A few days previous, at San Cle- 
mente, we sighted a feeding school, an 
exhilarating sight. A flying fish weigh- 
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ing a pound and a half or more would 
start from the water and soar an extra- 
ordinary distance, nearly out of sight, 
but every inch of that flight I knew was 
covered by a big tuna keeping his place 
just beneath the “flyer” and ready to 
seize it the moment it fell into the 
water. This rarely failed. The mo- 
ment the fish began to drop the tuna 
would spring at it like a tiger, turning 
and tossing the spume into the air with 
a splendid and electrifying rush, a man- 
euver that was repeated all over the 
blue channel. 

This sensational charge meant that 
a school of tunas had discovered a 
school of its natural prey, flying fishes; 
at once the lust for blood and food was 
on and carnage was the result. 


When the Tunas Are Hungry 


I have observed some curious scenes 
at sea, but never have I seen fear so 
forcibly expressed as by a school of fly- 
ing fishes exhausted and at the mercy 
of the voracious tunas. I have had 
them gather about my boat and cling 
to its keel as closely as they could, while 
the air was full of leaping tunas and 
soaring flying fish. At such times 
when a school of sardines is rounded up 
the fishes are so terrified that men have 
rowed up to them and scooped them in 
by the pailful. 

I have stood in a boat when the air 
seemed literally full of fish, the tunas 
coming up with a rush from below and 
endeavoring to catch the flying fishes 
with tremendous leaps. Sometimes they 
take them in mid air; again they strike 
and knock them higher, bleeding or 
dead, or miss them altogether. But 
whatever the result, the tuna is never 
displaced ; it makes the same spectacular 
jump, utterly unlike that of the sword- 
fish, shark, or tarpon, returning to the 
sea head first with a graceful curve. 

The great run of 1909 at Santa Cat- 
alina and Clemente was marked by sev- 
eral innovations. The fishes were in 
more collected schools. They remained 
and struck and were caught until Oc- 
tober 7th, an entirely new date, as in 
former years they generally stopped bit- 
ing about August 15th. 
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In former years they were mostly 
taken near shore, from Avalon to Long 
Point—a distance of about four miles— 
being the only place in the world where 
tunas could be taken with rod and reel, 
despite the fact that anglers went to 
Madeira, Italy, the St. Lawrence, and 
other places for them. ‘The conditions 
must be just right to take the biggest 
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brought into the Tuna Club house at 
night when the anglers came home were 
of a lurid type and a history-making 
character. It was like a lot of scouts 


meeting after a battle, taking an ac- 
count of the injured, the wounded, as 
they recounted the loss of rods or lines, 
and a thousand and one lamentable ca- 
lamities. 











MR. HOLDER IN THE STERN OF A 


LAUNCH 











TOWING ONE OF HIS BIG FISH 


INTO PORT. 


fish, smooth water being the prime fac- 
tor. Formerly the tunas charged the 
flying fish into Long Point bay, round- 
ing them up in soldierly fashion, but 
this year they laid off shore four, five, 
or even six miles to the southeast, 
spending their time there during the 
day and moving in toward the island at 
night to charge the flying fishes which 
also go in to feed, or to escape their 
enemies. 

It was here that the majority of 
fishes were taken, and as they averaged 
under one hundred and forty pounds 
there were not so many really hard 
battles, though the hard-luck stories 


Among these might be mentioned the 
experience of Mr. Joseph Welch, of 
Pasadena. He hooked a tuna in the 
morning, played him several hours, 
fighting to his very limit with what was 
undoubtedly a very large fish. At the 
end of that time the tuna was coursing 
around the boat, when the bait was 
thrown up the line. Whereupon an- 
other tuna, which had been “standing 
by,” dashed at it and—tell it not in 
Gath!—cut the line, releasing the 
hooked fish. Mere words failed to do 
justice to the situation. 

Then Mrs. O’Mara, of Salt Lake, 
hooked a tuna, playing it several hours 
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with a pluck and fervor that brought 
plaudits from many anglers. At last 
she had the fish alongside. ‘The coveted 
100 pounds were there, but just as the 
gaffer was about to take it in, a big 
shark bit out about ten pounds, and 
what the lady landed were the 
mangled remains of a tuna weighing 
about eighty-nine pounds. This hap- 
pened to several anglers during the sea- 
son. 
Old tuna fishermen opened their eyes 
at the methods used. Mr. C. G. Conn 
of the Tuna Club had the most effect- 
ive and complete equipment for tuna 
and caught the most fish. His outfit 
consisted of a seventy-ton yacht, a 
thirty-foot high power launch, and va- 
rious smaller boats. Mr. Conn fished 
from a light skiff towed at a rapid rate 
of speed by his launch, while the yacht 
enabled him to scour the seas and find 
the schools. As his catch was fifteen 
tunas, no one can criticise him on the 
ground of ineffectiveness. 

I have taken many tunas but nearly 
all from a rowboat going at slow 
speed, on the theory that the normal 
flying fish is a slow swimmer and is 
going slowly when the tuna discovers 
it. But the flying fish at once gets un- 
der way, leaves the water, and soars 
rapidly through the air, trying to es- 
cape. In slow trolling it would seem 
that one had more time to see the strike, 
but when the tuna is hungry he will 
strike anyway, and at a variety of lures. 

Many anglers use two hooks, as the 
flying fish is eighteen inches long and 
it is necessary to prevent it from turn- 
ing over and over. In my own expe- 
rience the two-hooks method is a mis- 
take; too many tunas come up foul 
hooked. I recall once helping to play 
a tuna five or six hours. I found two 
men who had hooked a fish exhausted 
after hours of work, so I took the oars 
from the boatman and gave him the 
chance; then I took the rod and worked 
for an hour but I doubt if I ever started 
that fish, 200 feet down and heading off 
shore. 

It towed us eight miles to the south- 
east, out of sight of Avalon. ‘The boat 
was a good rowboat and safe, yet one 
would not care to spend the night in 
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the open channel in her, and we were 
gradually nearing the mainland thirty 
miles off with night coming on. We 
voted on the question—to give up or to 
stay out all night. If it had not been 
that three wives would have been great- 
ly worried I think we would have 
played the fish all night and tried for 
a port on the mainland, but discretion 
asserted itself, and we gradually lifted 
the fish by hand, to find it foul hooked, 
broadside on, at the tail. We never 
could have landed it. 

The fish which we supposed was a 
monster weighed only 125 pounds. An 
hour later a launch out hunting for us 
saw our white flag and picked us up, 
just in time, as it was blowing too hard 
for us to have rowed back. 


At Close Quarters to a School 


There is nothing to my mind quite 
so’exciting as tuna fishing. One after- 
noon toward the end of the season of 
1909, at San Clemente Isiand, I was ly- 
ing on the deck of the Juanita. Gov- 
ernor Pardee, of California, was at the 
helm and Gifford Pinchot and Steward 
Edward White, of Santa Barbara, were 
sitting in the skiff trolling for sword- 
fish. I had never heard of a tuna at 
San Clemente, so I was not looking for 
them, but suddenly our skipper, George 
Michaelis, cried out “Tunas!” a word 
that sent an electric thrill through us. 

Pinchot and White turned suddenly 
in the skiff while I rolled off the deck 
and following the general direction of 
the extended arm of the skipper I saw 
the sight that a hundre! times had set 
my blood boiling. Great masses of 
foam that the most excited imagination 
could not distort into mere waves, iso- 
lated spurts of flocculent and dazzling 
silver, long splashes along the surface, 
now here, now there, yet miles away to 
the north. 

Full speed we went to meet them, 
and it was hardly ten minutes before we 
were among them. A great school was 
sweeping down the island, driving the 
flying fish inshore. Its general size or 
scope could be told by the fact that the 
splashes occurred inshore and as far out 
into the channel as we could see. 
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From now on we had an opportunity 
to see the leaps and rushes. I had the 
helm and White and Pinchot fished 
and we rushed them over the schools. 
Now a terrific splash would come to 
the east and I would whirl the launch 
in that direction; then back to another, 
and so on until I had the patient an- 
glers dizzy, looking this way and that 
as I shouted. They had five strikes, 
but luck was against them. 

The tunas began biting last year on 
August 19th, and between that date 
and October 2d, sixty-seven were 
brought to land of an average weight 
of 1184 pounds. ‘The largest was the 
160 pounder, caught by E. G. Murphy, 
and the record for length of play went 
to C. G. Conn, who had a 110-pound 
fish on his hook for six hours and five 
minutes. In 1908 only eight tunas were 
caught, the largest of which weighed 
only ninety-four pounds. 

The records for 1909 show that Mr. 
Conn’s performances ranged from his 
six-hour fight with a 110-pound fish 
to a nine-minute flurry with one that 
tipped the scales at only a pound less. 
This illustrates what I have said 
about the condition of fishes. Some 
tunas are weakened by _ spawning, 
or from other reasons, but your tuna of 
130 to 150 pounds in prime condition is 
a game to dream of. If the stories of the 
catches of 1909 could be collected with 
all the details and published, the book 
would cause many a layman to look 
askance and think of Ananias. 

For example, Judge Beaman, of 
Denver, was towed thirty miles, or 
from Santa Catalina to near Redondo 
and lost his fish at that. Mr. Ben 
Williams, of the Tuna Club, hooked a 
tuna on August 26th and fought it 
eight hours, landing it, I believe, at 
four in the morning in a heavy sea, 
after drifting miles off shore in the all- 
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night fight. Yet the fish weighed but 
125 pounds. Mr. Williams got the 
experience and a little “blue button.” 

The rush of the tunas into Avalon 
caught many devotees of the sport un- 
awares. Mr. Earlscliffe was in the 
Mediterranean, hunting tunas, with 
headquarters at Sicily, when a telegram 
caught him. Mr. Hooper was in Bos- 
ton, and both gentlemen dropped every- 
thing and came West. Mr. Hooper 
brought in several fish. I was en route 
to Mexico, somewhere in Sonora, when 
the initial report came to me. 

As early as April the president of the 
Three-Six Club was crossing the Santa 
Catalina channel when he saw a school 
and promptly sent me a wireless from 
mid channel, which a Mexican customs 
officer delivered to me at midnight 
down near the Yaqui River, Mexico. 
I did the best I could and went fishing 
the next day or so at Guaymas on the 
Gulf of California which Mr. Conn has 
discovered to be an angler’s paradise. 

Tuna fishing is not for the many, 
just as everyone does not care for ele- 
phants, tigers, buffalo, or a charging 
rhinoceros. I have killed none of this 
splendid game, but I have compared 
experiences with men who have, and I 
am confident that in my four-hour fight 
and twelve-mile tow in the “battle” 
with my 183-pound tuna I worked 
harder than did my hunting friend in 
dispatching any of the big game men- 
tioned. 

He rode to the tiger hunt with a 
friend, the magistrate of an Indian 
state, seated in a comfortable howdah. 
He shot his tiger at ease as it charged 
up the side of the elephant, and it was 
all over in five minutes. Tuna fishing 
is never over till you land your fish and 
that may be hours. It is a game for 
men who rejoice in wild and exciting 
recreation on land and sea. 














BOUGHT a few acres in Florida 

at a venture, without having seen 

any part of the State and not hav- 

ing very accurate knowledge of 

what I bought. I had only a gen- 

eral idea that some day I might 
like to get away from the grippe and 
zero climate, and Florida offered the 
only chance in sight. Three years after 
the purchase it became decidedly wise 
for me to take advantage of it. 

Going southward as if into a foreign 
land, or on a voyage of discovery, I 
found things very different from what 
I had expected. My ten acres were 
covered at each end with huge pines, 
standing from sixty to one hundred feet 
in height. In the middle there was a 
ruined orange grove, with a wide belt 
of plums that had died below the graft, 
making a thicket full of birds’ nests. 
It was a curious place to Northern eyes. 

The ground was full of rabbit holes 
and gopher-turtle holes, and there were 
a lot of other queer fellows in posses- 
sion, while all the ground that was not 
covered with pines was given over to a 
tall, rank, coarse grass, seven or eight 
feet high. The turtles would come out 
at midday, lugging their houses on their 
backs, to dine on almost any vegetable 
matter, but always retiring into their 
holes before sundown. Up from the 
lake also came water turtles and snap- 
ping turtles, wabbling about clumsily, 
but giving visions of future soups. 

I grubbed out most of the orange 
stumps and grafted the rest. ‘There 


was little to do with the plums but to 
grub them also, and to do it very thor- 
oughly, for the ground was full of roots. 
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Under the pines, at the ends of the lot, 
were innumerable young oaks and per- 
simmons; oaks of half a dozen sorts, the 
willow, and the scrub and the black 
jack being most common. <A few water 
oaks could be selected for making future 
trees, and the black jacks are very beau- 
tiful when carefully trimmed and kept 
free of moss. 

The persimmons were of the native 
sort, most of them probably barren, but 
they were good stock for grafts, and we 
filled them full at once of the Japanese 
sorts. We grubbed out the oaks, ex- 
cepting a few of the better sorts, and we 
pulled the moss from the smaller trees. 
This moss was one of the curious fea- 
tures of the landscape to us, but it is 
something of real importance when it 
hangs down in long tresses from the 
tall pines. It does away with the ne- 
cessity for weather vanes, as it will tell 
you precisely and volubly which way 
the wind blows. 

The front two acres, with their fifty 
huge pines, after the underbrush had 
been cleared out, was a superb building 
lot. It overlooked Lake Lucy, a lake 
about half a mile across and as pretty 
a piece of water as you could ask for. 
Facing it from the east, it gave us such 
sunsets as I had never seen before. 

These two acres or thereabouts I in- 
tended to clean up, and make into a 
lawn, something like what we have in 
the North. When I began to inquire 
about grasses, I found that very few of 
our Northern varieties would thrive 
here at all, not liking either the soil or 
the heat of summer. Before I had be- 
gun to experiment with St. Lucie grass 
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and Bermuda grass the winter had so 
far gone that the wild flowers were 
coming into bloom in rapid succession. 

In November I had found violets and 
some other exquisite flowers here and 
there about the lake, but about the first 
of March the procession opened amaz- 
ingly, and by mid April I had made up 
my mind that I would rather have this 
wild-flower garden than any lawn that 
was ever created with blue grass or any 
other grass. Wonderful and beautiful, 
they made a substitute far beyond my 
conception of wild flowers. 

I had lived in Missouri and Illinois 
and Michigan, but had never seen any- 
thing to equal this display—legumes of 
all sorts, several varieties of sensitive 
plant, flowers as exquisite and large as 
sweet peas, two or three kinds of dande- 
lion and coreopsis, and I know not what 
else. You see this ten acres of mine 
had not been burned over for fourteen 
years, and there had been accumulating, 
all the time, bird-sown seeds of every- 
thing collectable in central Florida. 

Now, after I have built my house, 
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HOME ON LAKE LUCY. 
although I have large beds for roses, 
cannas, gladioli, etc., still these wild 
flowers are not ashamed of themselves, 
resting their arms or their heads on 
tufts of grass or huckleberry bushes and 
looking up to me with a pleasant greet- 
ing every morning. Grandest of all 
was the Cherokee bean, an exquisite 
bush, out of which springs, all through 
March, April, and May, long stalks of 
the most brilliant carmine flowers. 
Most of our wild flowers have bulbous 
or large roots of some sort, on which 
they can feed during dry spells. 

Turtles rapidly disappeared after we 
began cultivation, and so did all the rest 
of the wild animals. Rabbits still lin- 
ger where they can find a neglected 
corner, yet they are doing very little 
mischief. One of the turtles which the 
natives call the gopher turtle has a hole 
on a slope of about forty-five degrees 
into the sandy soil, out of which he 
comes at about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, for a lunch on almost any 
vegetation he can find. 

These holes vary from four inches in 
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diameter to twenty, and the inhabitants 
vary as much in size. A well-grown 
turtle will weigh about ten or twelve 
pounds, and of course is an unwelcome 
visitor in a patch of green peas. It is 
an easy matter to catch these fellows 
by planting boxes just under the mouths 
of the holes. As they make their exit 
for dinner, the clumsy fellows tumble 
into the boxes and cannot get out. 
They make excellent feed for hens, and 
the gopher turtle is a welcome addition 
to a vegetable diet, in soup or stew. 
Foxes we occasionally hear in the 
distance, and they have been known in 
our hen yards. The real gopher is not 
a turtle at all, but a ground squirrel, 
with pocket jaws; and a mighty busy 
fellow he is, plowing through your gar- 
den or yard. Every few feet he throws 
up a heap of dirt, and then tunnels for- 
ward—going several rods in a single 
night. It is very interesting to watch 


him bring up the dirt from below in his 
pocket jaws and dump it in an orderly 
way. 

The ground mole, here, as in 


the 
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CROP IN FLORIDA. 


North, is not at all an enemy, although 
he has the credit of doing all sorts of 
mischief, the fact being that he lives on 
grubs and is of decided economic value. 
The real gopher or squirrel is the only 
pest that we have difficulty in control- 
ling. He is fond of sweet potatoes, and 
his raids are sometimes very destructive. 
On the whole, the enemies to our vege- 
tation are not seriously troublesome. 

We mowed the weeds and made huge 
piles for compost, just as we would in 
the North. The folks advised us to 
burn it, but this we refused to do. 
Florida has, for time out of mind, been 
burned over once a year, until there is 
hardly a shovelful of humus to a square 
rod. Nitrogen can be so easily obtained 
by plowing under legumes that the loss 
of this element is not so badly felt, but 
there is need of more phosphorus and 
potash. 

You would suppose that the ash left 
by the fires would supply the potash, 
but the ash of pine needles and scrub 
bushes leaves very little except a bit of 
carbon. As a substitute the gardeners 
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and farmers buy commercial fertilizers, 
for which they are compelled to spend 
at least one third of all their earnings. 
This stuff is little more than a gad for 
a worn-out soil, and, like a whip to a 
worn-out horse, can only serve for a 
little while. 

Instead of following our neighbors, 
we began at once making soil and 
humus, that is incipient soil. No State 
in the Union furnishes more annual 
material to make soil and to fatten it 
than Florida. There are legumes of 
all sorts, from three inches high up to 
the velvet bean, which grows seventy 
feet in a season. These can be mowed 
for hay or silage, then foddered, and 
finally plowed under. This adds an 
enormous amount of raw material for 
soil making, and the nodules of the 
roots furnish a splendid deposit of nitro- 
gen. 





Results That Count 


In a compost pile of half-fermented 
stuff we grew a sweet potato weighing 
eighteen pounds. Placing this on exhi- 
bition, we left it for an argument, bet- 
ter than words, against the plan of 
burning up the material we had used 
for the compost pile. Into such a pile 
one may throw any sort of wasting stuff, 
even pine needles. Comminute all this 
with sand, at the end of each year, and 
work it into your garden for soil. We 
found pile after pile to be accumulating, 
and in the course of three or four years 
had better success with vegetables than 
could have been secured by the use of 
fertilizers. 

This annual burning over of thé 
State is very startling to newcomers. 
Early in January we saw to the west of 
us a huge fire, sweeping under the pine 
trees and flaming up to and among the 
limbs. It was a terrifying sight, to 
which, however, we soon became accus- 
tomed. We found that there were fire 
lines about houses and orchards, made 
by plowing a dozen furrows, and, with 
the people always alert, nobody was in 
serious danger. 

You may expect to see these flames 
in any direction any time before the end 
of February. By that time nearly 
everything outside fire lines has been 
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burned over. The pine trees you might 
expect would easily catch fire, but they 
do not—unless tapped or wounded; 
and tapped trees are always hoed about, 
So back into the universal ether goes 
all that vast mass of stuff that Nature 
has woven of the air to add to the riches 
of the soil. 

It costs millions to the State annually, 
and the only object is to let a fresh 
growth of grass come up quickly, to 
feed the range cattle that roam the 
woods. But even this is false logic, 
for these wild pastures are yearly grow- 
ing slimmer, and they last through a 
shorter season. So it happens that 
range cattle are half starved in the win- 
ter, and not unfrequently die for lack 
of food. The two things that Florida 
needs are a stock law and to stop the 
burning over of her wild lands. 

You do not know the turpentine tap- 
pers, but if you come to Florida you 
will soon find them out. It is a curious 
business that will deliberately destroy 
all the forests of a half dozen States, 
for a little immediate gain; and still 
more curious is the lassitude that allows 
the destruction to go on. The French 
have a method of tapping trees which 
gives a profitable return and leaves the 
trees practically uninjured. In this way 
an industry is perpetuated, but our 
American tapping is another thing. 

The trees are cut with a broad ax, 
hewing out great slices and leaving 
scars from which the resin flows into 
boxes at the bottom of the cut and is 
scraped once a month into casks. ‘The 
cut is repeated each year, and in six or 
seven years the tree is exhausted. So 
go great forests of pine that stand 
eighty to one hundred feet high, leaving 
us thousands of acres of standing lum- 
ber which will be cut down by portable 
sawmills. ‘The end of it all is a hag- 
gard waste. 

The government of Georgia has in- 
stituted an investigation as to the more 
conservative methods, and I believe is 
enforcing something of the kind in that 
State. The principle of the whole busi- 
ness is “After us the deluge.” Georgia 
and the Carolinas are pretty nearly 
stripped of pine, and Florida is follow- 
ing close after. 
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A forty-acre untapped pine wood I 
found lying along the lake to my left. 
I immediately bought it and am divid- 
ing it into homesteads, with convenient 
cottages. We call it Ozone Park, and 
have named our first homestead Rest 
Cottage and the second one Peace Cot- 
tage. This gave me something like 
fifty acres of beautiful pine, to which 
I was able to add lake frontage of 
twenty acres more. 

Word came that the tappers were 
about to buy the pine bluffs across the 
lake. This would ruin the whole land- 
scape; be not only a financial damage, 
but rob us of the glorious sunsets. Bid- 
ding quickly, we got it ourselves, and 
little by little we have been able to 
get possession of nearly the whole lake 
and its surrounding acres. 

Still the range cattle were every- 
where, and forty cows would be at our 
garden fence every day. There was 
nothing to do but to fence in our prop- 
erty, clean it up, and put up notices 
that forbade shooting inside our lines. 
The quail soon found it out, and came 
to us, calling out Bob White, which 
does not happen to be our name, al- 
though we respond by feeding them at 
our doors. The range cattle trailed up 
and down the road for a while, but now 
we rarely hear a cow bell or see a pair 
of horns. ‘The cattle ticks in the grass 
are disappearing with the cattle. 

But the pig is another question. 
This “razor back” is the most irrepres- 
sible and irresponsible inhabitant of 
Florida. He has the law, even if you 
have the recorded deed. You must not 
shoot him nor maim him if you find him 
in the middle of your potato patch. If 
you do, it will cost you probably fifty 
dollars, if not a lawsuit and a deal of 
trouble. He can run like a hound, and 
he can get back in five minutes. It 
needs two pickaninnies to each hog. 

Hog-tight fence costs heavily, and 
they can root under it. To put such 
a fence around two hundred acres 
would cost more for wire than you had 
paid for the land. So it was nip and 
tuck for two years, and we used up 
those two years in fencing and consid- 
eration. Never, never were we more 
tempted by Providence. 
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We were glad to hear guns, which 
might mean that somebody had shot 
a hog. The owner of twenty-five 
groaned over the fact that he got only 
one of them home in the fall; what be- 
came of the rest nobody knows. We 
are promised a stock law before long 
that will give ordinary human rights to 
hogs and hog rights to human beings, 
Legislators are afraid to tackle this 
question for fear of losing votes, yet 
nine out of ten of the people hereabouts 
know of nothing more diabolical than 
to call you a “razor back.” 

We shall get by the plague within 


the next two or three years. It is slow 
work changing old customs. Half the 
people of Florida still believe that 


burning of the State is good econ- 
Just at this moment, with a stiff 
breeze, a huge fire has started to the 
southwest—a mile away—and the farm- 
ers are off on horseback and on foot to 
help those who are in danger with back 
fires. 





An Easy Answer and a Soft One 


One simple-hearted neighbor tells me 
that “it is Nature’s way; for, if the 
grass is not burned away annually 
lightning may strike somewhere, and 
the accumulated vegetation will make 
a furious blaze.” I tell him that 
lightning sometimes strikes a Northern 
church or school house, a thing which 
could not occur if we had the fore- 
thought to burn them ourselves annu- 
ally. 

But it is really wonderful how 
Nature provides soil-making material 
all about us. The lakes are low at 
present, and the vegetable deposit which 
has been made under the water is many 
feet deep, in the form of black muck. 
While the lakes are low we can haul 
this to our fields and gardens. ‘Treated 
with lime, or aérated for a year, it 
makes superb plant food. 

The whole of Florida should to-day 
be covered with vegetable deposit, and 
it would be but for the annual burning. 
We make great use of beggar weed, 
which we call the alfalfa of the South 
a plant that grows five or six feet 
high, and can be mowed repeatedly for 























hay and then plowed under. The 
leaves are very sweet to the taste, and 
horses prefer it to any other hay that 
we can secure. 

There are a dozen wild 
nearly all of which can be utilized by 
cutting early, but they are badly neg- 


grasses, 
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winter cover crop against cold; here we 
need something of the kind against the 
heat. Nature undertakes this business 
of covering the ground well against the 
scalding noondays, but man persistently 
antagonizes her beneficent work. ‘The 
larger part of our wild flowers are also 
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lected by the farmers. When fully 
grown they are dry and woody. ‘The 
velvet bean was an importation for or- 
nament. It grows from fifty to seventy 
feet in a season and was used to cover 
the cottages. ‘The bean is eatable, but 
it is coarse, and the vine is so rank a 


grower that it is unsuitable for or- 
chards. 

The cow pea, of course, thrives here, 
and makes a very excellent summer 


In the North you need a 


cover crop. 














ATTENTION. 


DEMANDS 


legumes, and as useful as they are beau- 
tiful. 

Our ten acres with which we started 
we found to be an ideal homestead. 
Starting at Lake Lucy, in front, the 
land sloped upward to the east and then 
rolled on down into Lake Emerson. 
The beauty of Lake Lucy was startling 
from the first; an almond-shaped sheet 
of water, about half a mile across, the 
banks, after a rim of flat rich garden 
muck—splendid for celery and lettuce 
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—rise to a bluffy height, which makes 
superb building sites, all of them hold- 
ing the lake in front. It was a curious 
and complete retreat, two miles from 
the village; a few select neighbors with- 
in reach and lofty pines crowning the 
whole lake rim, occasionally running 
down to the shore. 

Those that stand near the lake look 
at their own beauty in the still water, 
where they are more conspicuous than 
on the land. It was not greed, but 
sympathy with Nature, that led me to 
buy all that I could secure. Lake 
fronts and knolls soon became insepa- 
rable. These small lakes are scattered 
everywhere about this section of Flor- 
ida. They vary from a few rods in 
diameter to half a dozen miles. Some 
of them are mere ponds, but most of 
them will some day be utilized by those 
who desire winter homes, out of reach 
of frost. 

Of course the orange is our typical 
crop, and an orange grove or orchard 
is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
Either in fruit or in blossom the tree 
is a model for lawn or grove. After 
the freeze of 1895, which killed the trees 
to the ground, suckers came up and 
were grafted or budded. Five or six 


of these starting at the ground made 
trees, 


round-headed _ bushlike about 
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diameter. 
These are covered with golden balls, 
that ripen from November first to June. 


twelve to fifteen feet in 


Blossoming takes place in March, 
and then the whole orchard will be an 
orchestra of bees. The waves of per- 
fume roll off for half a mile. The 
grape-fruit tree is very similar, but 
more inclined to droop. Peaches do 
quite as well as oranges, and with half 
the care would give better financial re- 
turns. ‘The orchards, however, are 
neglected so badly that they do not give 
perfect crops for more than two or 
three years. 

I have fifty fig trees, or bushes, and 
the magnolia fig is pretty sure to be very 
profitable. The Japanese plum and the 
native plums thrive very well indeed, 
but the European varieties not so well. 
I have in excellent condition the Bing 
and Lambert, and a few other cherries, 
as well as the sour sorts, like Morello 
and Suda Hardy. With pears experi- 
ments have been confined to Kieffer and 
the other sand pears. ‘They grow well, 
but are irregular bearers. 

The loquat is a semi-tropical ever- 
green tree, the fruit shaped like a pear 
but flavored like a cherry. It is delicious, 
one of the best of the semi-tropical 
fruits; but slightly in danger of frost— 
which we get in mild degtee once or 














twice a year. I have over one hundred 
quince trees, and every variety that I 
have tried thrives admirably. 

In March and April we have huge 
mulberries, and in such quantity that 
we can use them as freely as we please 
and let the birds take all they want. I 
was told that apple trees would not 
grow here, but this positive assurance 
was untrue. Some of the very finest 
varieties, notably King David, Red As- 
trachan, Maiden’s Blush, Stayman’s 
Winesap, and Winterstein stand the 
test as well as they would in Michigan. 
The key to success with all such trees 
is heavy mulching; then over the mulch 
a good layer of sand. 

The sandy soil conducts heat quickly, 
and at midday, with the thermometer 
at eighty or ninety, the sun scalds the 
fine young roots. Mulching prevents 
this; only slope your mulch inward in- 
stead of outward, so as to catch all 
showers. Remember all the time that 
observation down here is keen, but not 
trained. It reports on inadequate data 
and will mislead you if you are not ac- 
customed to experimentation yourself. 

Your first winter in the South will 
be a puzzle. Everything is just as you 
did not expect it to be. In the first 
place, it really is winter, although it does 
not feel like it. The deciduous trees 
know December from June quite as cer- 
tainly as in Massachusetts, dropping 
their leaves in November and not put- 
ting them on again till March or April. 
The birds stop singing for the most 
part, although you will get an occasion- 
al outburst from the mocking bird. 
The cardinal bird sings all winter, and 
you will hear other Southern songsters 
often enough to know that they are 
about. 

Alligators sink down into the mud, 
and stay there until March, although 
they occasionally come up to investigate. 
The water turtles at the same time 
crawl out from the water and march up 
almost anywhere to deposit their eggs. 
It takes our Northern trees some time 
to find out what to do down here. So 
it happens that to-day, in my young 
orchard, we have peaches one quarter 
grown, while on other trees there is not 
yet a sign of life. On the shrubbery 
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some bushes calmly wait for spring as 
it used to be in the North, while other 
sorts are running chances. 

Nature understands this friskiness 
and has a way of sending out a succes- 
sion of blooms; that is, she holds back a 
part of the limbs, while others are al- 
lowed to go ahead with their sportive- 
ness. I never saw a second bloom on 
a judas tree in the North, but a large 
one on my lawn, here in Sorrento, gave 
me two complete blossomings, one in 
January and the other one just as the 
leaf buds started. 


A Haven for the Gardener 


In the vegetable garden there are just 
as many surprises as there are in the 
fruit and flower garden. The Irish 
potato grows quite as well as the sweet 
and gives as good crops as in Maine or 
New York. They are ready for ship- 
ment, so as to reach the Northern mar- 
ket about the time that we are planting 
potatoes in the New England States. 
Cabbages are ready by the first of Jan- 
uary, and the October-planted garden is 
giving carrots, beets, and green peas 
about the same time. 

I find that my pole beans and my 
bush limas particularly like Florida. 
Melons cover all the high lands and 
ripen in May and June. Of course 
they get into New York City ahead of 
any rival and command their own 
prices. Among the nut trees the pecan 
is coming into decided prominence, and 
many more groves would be planted if 
the nut harvest could be realized a little 
sooner. For the present, while pota- 
toes can demand three dollars a bushel 
and sweet potatoes one dollar, they will 
stand among the favorites. I suppose 
that no larger and finer melons grow 
in the United States than right here. 
We can ship them by the car load, av- 
eraging over forty pounds to the melon. 

Celery might be a favorite crop, only 
that along the St. Johns River irriga- 
tion is so much more easily secured that 
the energy of our people can best be ap- 
plied to something else. The pine tree 
has a happy faculty of renewing itself 
by seedlings. A Northern forest of 
beech or maple is always followed by 
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some other sort of trees, but here the 
pine succeeds itself. 

The annual fires destroy millions of 
the yearlings, still you will find every- 
where little groves of pines that have 
not been scorched. I think that we 
shall see Florida pines restored to their 
control after the turpentine fellows are 
also under control of law. 

Our neighbors are of four sorts; the 
genuine “Cracker,” the negro, the relics 
of a race that came to exploit Florida 
and was conquered by the freeze of 
1895, and a more recent influx of home 
makers. The last class is a well-sifted 
lot, and pretty sure to be able to take a 
stout grip on the land. The trouble 
with the exploiters of 1880 to 1890 was 
that they were not farmers at all and 
came with money borrowed at twenty 
per cent to plant orange groves. They 
spent every dime they had clearing a 
place in the forest and planting an 
orange orchard. 


The Neighbors 


The freeze took from them all their 
investments, and drove them pellmell 
from the State. They were teachers, 
ex-ministers, “worn-out lawyers, while 
very few of them knew how to hold a 
plow or plant a garden. The negro of 
central Florida is a pretty good fellow; 
moderately industrious and civil. I 
have never seen one who was either rude 
or drunken. Even if we had no pro- 
hibitory law in Florida, this town has 
not one saloon, as it has only one church. 

There is no loafing place of an even- 
ing except about the post office, and on 
Sundays the people all gather together 
for hand shaking and possibly to listen 
to the parson. I do not think the church 
has any special influence, except of a 
social sort. Theology is softening here 
at the South almost to the degree that 
it has in New England. The negroes, 
of course, have their own church and 
they have their own theological squab- 
bles. The negro woman is much more 
industrious than the negro man and 
generally speaks of her husband as some- 
thing that she has picked up somewhere 
to take care of. He is her man. 

The Cracker is often a first-class farm- 
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er and peculiar only for his twang 
and his curiosity. He is a Southern 
Yankee and looks upon every bit of 
news or information as something that 
he may ask all the questions about that 
he likes. He will listen, if he can, to a 
private conversation, and his manners 
are his own. But in the Florida 
Cracker there is a lot of making. Only 
a very small minority of them desire to 
live in the old, half-savage style of fifty 
years ago. 

The people who are coming at this 
date are also to be divided into two 
classes, those who only hire a cottage 
for a winter and those who buy in order 
to create a home for themselves. Mi- 
gratory farming, as we call it, is a 
growing fashion. Northern farmers 
find it possible to work seven months in 
the North and to close up their apple 
picking and corn husking and get down 
here early in November, in time to har- 
vest their oranges and plant a winter 
garden. In the trucking region the 
farmer gets here in time to take care of 
his celery and lettuce gardens. 

The negro question exists only at the 
North. Here there is no more distinc- 
tion between whites and blacks than 
there is between employers and em- 
ployees in New York, with the excep- 
tion of two or three conspicuous features 
that can be talked about. Separate 
churches and separate schools are sure 
to pass out, only so far as the negro him- 
self prefers them. The negro car is a 
nuisance every way, and yet when well 
filled with the lower class of field 
negroes it is not a desirable place for a 
decent white person. Industrial educa- 
tion is slowly but surely making a 
change with both whites and blacks and 
injecting a good deal more of common 
sense into social relations. 

Some features of the old slave life 
had an element of the beautiful, but the 
old “mammy” has gone forever. Where 
one of them is to be found she is 
merely a curiosity. The new type of 
negro woman is a laundress. She takes 


your washing at ten cents an hour, car- 
ries it to the side of a pond or lake, 
often half a mile from her house, where 
she has her big iron kettle hung over a 
wood fire. 


Her garden has lettuce, to- 














matoes, and sweet potatoes, which she 
cultivates herself. She is probably liv- 
ing with her third or fourth man. 
They are all alive, but she prides her- 
self on having only one at a time. 

So it is that the civilizing process zig- 
zags somewhat, and only in the long 
run can you discover that there is any 
progress. The negro makes a good 
teamster and some of the preachers are 
really shrewd if not pious. My plow- 
man tells me that he picks up his “textes 
mosly round de fields, case de good 
Lawd has sown ’em mose everywhere, 
and mighty good ones. Yes, suh, I 
picks ’em up right down here, in your 
lot, suh! and den I rolls ’em over, and 
talks about ’em with old Billy here, suh! 
till my heart gets mighty warm and 
happy, suh.” 

What have we done and what are 
we going to do? We have at least 
built a home where we can be out of 
doors nearly every day of winter and 
most of the time in our shirt-sleeves. 
In January the thermometer averages 
somewhere about seventy, going up 
sometimes to eighty and at night drop- 
ping to sixty-five. We have four fire- 
places, and about sunset a few blazing 
pine knots make a delightful place to 
think and rest. We pull off our shoes, 


push our feet to the fire, and are soon 
ready for a dreamless sleep. 

We can sleep out of doors, if we pre- 
fer, in hammock beds which are swung 
in our broad veranda at night, but 
drawn up to the ceiling during the day- 
time. 


We see very little meat and 
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have never seen a butcher or a butcher 
shop. However, fresh meat comes into 
the village once a week. We live most- 
ly on eggs, sweet potatoes, and oranges. 
Our bees work all winter and furnish us 
plenty of sweetening. Our hens lay as 
well in January as in June, and we 
have plenty of pasturage for cows. A 
bowl of bread and milk, filled to over- 
flowing with mulberries or blackberries 
in April or May, tastes as good as it 
does sitting under our Northern apple 
trees in August. 

An overcoat is rarely touched, al- 
though there are a few chilly days 
dropped in, at no regular date. The 
atmosphere is simply delightful, and 
roses understand it as well as we do, for 
they are in blossom all winter. Grippe 
is sometimes brought down by tourists, 
but it cannot live here. At this mo- 
ment I can step into my garden and 
pull for dinner fresh peas, fresh cab- 
bages, fresh carrots, or I can pick a 
mess of collards, or a huge eggplant, 
and at any time can dig a mess of sweet 
potatoes, while there is a supply of cas- 
sava for puddings and pies. 

This is the kind of garden we have 
in Florida. Make it at any time that 
you please, but if made for winter in 
September or October, you must look 
out for a possible frost. Have plenty of 
loose compost to throw over the plants, 
if the thermometer should happen to 
drop as low as thirty-three. I have 


seen it once as low as twenty-eight, but 
zero, or anything like zero, knows not 
Florida. 














THE SIXTEENTH MAN 
y Charless Mldero oa 


\IFTEEN of the Lazy J men 
might have been called fix- 


tures. Seldom were there six- 
teen. Often there were four- 
teen. Yet when the number 


reached the lower figure some 
roaming cow puncher always turned 
up to fill the vacancy. If the number 
reached sixteen to-day, to-morrow the 
outfit became minus one by reason of 
some dissatisfied puncher asking for 
his time. Because Tucker’s efforts to 
maintain the Lazy J complement had 
failed he had grown hopelessly cynical ; 
his confidence in the men of the out- 
fit was manifested by a readiness to 
hire any man who chanced to stumble 
on the ranch house in search of work. 
The manager might have been more 
pleased had his men been less addicted 
to the reckless misconduct that had given 
the Lazy J ranch its reputation for 
downright lawlessness. From the Cana- 
dian to Two Butte, and from Taos to 
the Mexican border, cattlemen shunned 
the Lazy J as though it were the center 
of a plague district and its punchers 
blackened devils who went about inocu- 
lating the innocent with dire disease. 
Yet Tucker was not convinced that 
the Lazy J outfit differed much from 
other outfits. Association with the men 
of Lazy J had dulled his senses to the 
point where he accepted their vices with 
grumbling tolerance. Viewed from afar 
vice is iniquity personified. It may be 
only moral indifference. And so, con- 
sidering all things, Tucker thought his 
men maligned. 
The men themselves were only ordi- 
nary. From Webb Ball, the buster, who 
‘had calmly snuffed out the life of Dev- 
eny, a former range boss, to settle an old 
grudge, down to Hubbard, the gun 
fighter, who had worked for the Lazy J 
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just two weeks, the men were of the ir- 
responsible, unfearful class that found 
a congenial tramping ground in New 
Mexico in the early “eighties.” 

Tucker cared very little for the opin- 
ion of the outside world. The Lazy J 
company had selected him to manage the 
ranch, and he was doing it to the best of 
his ability. His one continual problem 
was that of keeping the number of men 
in the outfit up to the required sixteen. 
Just now, at the beginning of the spring 
round-up, he had fifteen, and he sighed 
with satisfaction as he glanced search- 
ingly over the desk at the man who had 
just applied for the sixteenth position. 

The applicant was of uncertain age; 
he might have been either twenty or 
thirty, and there was nothing particu- 
larly striking in his appearance. He was 
not attractive, neither was he repulsive. 
A student of physiognomy might have 
catalogued him “average.” That would 
have been very near the truth. 

But there was one thing about the 
man that caught the manager’s attention 
and held it. This was his eyes. They 
were mere slits. ‘They did not squint 
nor flicker, as they met Tucker’s; they 
shone with a steady, subdued, and quiz- 
zical light which might have meant 
either indifference or defiance or slum- 
bering humor. 

“My name’s McNamara,” said the 
stranger quietly. “An’ I’m from Socor- 
ro, this Territory. Left Socorro a month 
ago to-day, workin’ up the Rio to Albu- 
querque. Lookin’ for a job, Couldn't 
git none in Albuquerque. It appears 
the country’s goin’ to the dogs. Ranch 
gangs all full; railroads layin’ off men. 
A swab named ‘Pig Ear’ Duffy over 
in Las Vegas said as how I was too 
graceful to shoot biscuit in his hash 
foundry.” 











SIXTEEN DELIBERATELY DEEPENED THE NOTCH IN 


He glanced over his angular legs, 
grinning reluctantly. 

“T don’t know what ever made him 
say that,” he said to the world in gen- 


eral. “Didn’t git the job though,” he 
continued presently; ‘“‘an’ the boss bis- 
cuit shooter had a sign in the window 
sayin’ he wanted a man. I reckon that 
fellow wouldn’t know a man if he seen 
” 
one. 
“You couldn’t git a job nowheres?” 


HIS BRANCH OF CHAPARRAL, 


said Tucker with a quietness that told 
that he expected to drive an easy bargain 
with the stranger. 

“No; I reckon not. I wouldn’t be 
here otherwise. Stage company man 
told me folks wasn’t ridin’. Too dry; 
but not dry enough for the saloons. 
Buff Eggers of the Dead Eye said he 
wasn’t sellin’ enough drinks to get drunk 
on the profits.” 

A smile flickered on Tucker’s lips. 
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“You took the east fork from Las 
Vegas?” 

“No. Kept right on to Mora and 
landed in Cimarron the day before yes- 
terday. No job. Sol came on to Raton. 
Nothin’ doin’. I want a job an’ I want 
it mighty bad. If you don’t need a man 
I reckon I'll light out for Trini- 
dad——_” 

“We're shy of cow hands,” said Tuck- 
er. “We might take you on if thirty a 
month an’ y 

“Correct!” said McNamara. “T reck- 
on I'll work here.” 





The name “McNamara” did not 
stick. At the instant the bargain be- 
tween Tucker and the new iman was 
struck the range boss stuck his head in 
the doorway to report. 

“Duncan,” said Tucker, “I’ve hired 
the sixteenth man—again.” 

The rang: boss repeated this in the 
bunk house in the presence of the men 
of the outfit. They looked up from their 
meal of fresh cooked beef and black cof- 
fee to greet the new man. 

“Sixteen,” said Webb Ball, gesturing 
gravely with his tin cup, “you are a nu- 
meral. ‘Therefore you are one of us.” 

The other men snickered. Ball was 
known to have his periods of humor. 

Sixteen was not long in getting ac- 
quainted. He talked little and the out- 
fit forebore to question. Even for a 
puncher he was taciturn and soft-spoken. 
On his first trip to the Ute River range 
with the wagon he confided only once. 
This was to the cook and concerned him- 
self. He was a light eater. Back in 
Texas he had gone through a week’s 
famine. The cook was uncharitable 
enough to suspect that Sixteen had 
hinted at his lack of appetite in order to 
ingratiate himself. That he did not 
volunteer other information concerning 
himself convinced the cook that he had 
learned some things. 

Sixteen could ride. No one—not 
even the cook—who should have been 
skeptical after Sixteen’s admission to 
. him—disputed that. And he made good 
from the start. Even the range boss—a 


glum, silent man, wholly without senti- 
ment—admitted to camp-fire councils 
that he had nothing to complain of. 
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Sixteen did his share; more than his 
share. Apparently he worked his hard- 
est to show his worth to Lazy J, and he 
gained the admiration of the men. On 
the drives and in the round-up he was a 
hurricane of good nature and indomi- 
table energy. He knew where to strike 
when the proper moment came; he rode 
as well, or a little better, than the other 
men, and he threw a rope with a skill 
that more than once drew flattering 
comments from the entire outfit. 

Yet there was a strange something 
about him that set the outfit wondering, 
In some subtle manner he imparted the 
impression that nothing short of a cata- 
clysm or an earthquake could disturb his 
equanimity. Even Hubbard, the gun 
fighter, cold and sneering to the point of 
insolence, could not shake his self-con- 
trol. This was demonstrated to the out- 
fit one day in the spring after the first 
batch of yearlings had been branded. 

The hatred that had flared up be- 
tween the two men was as bitter as it 
was inexplicable. Apparently it had 
come as a result of a glance, the curl of 
a lip, the drooping of an eyelash, or 
something equally intangible. No man 
of the Lazy J could have told exactly 
how, and yet hatred was there. The 
first clash between the two men proved 
that. 

Lounging in the shade of the bunk 
house after a hard day’s work in the cor- 
ral, the men gave the evening over to 
glowing word pictures of past experi- 
ences. Hearing voices outside, the cook 
had come to the door, ostensibly to take 
the air, but in reality to listen. He 
stood in the narrow doorway bracing 
himself with a flabby arm resting against 
each jamb. 

Seated upon a headless nail keg, the 
range boss expertly balanced himself, at- 
tempting to so distribute his weight that 
no portion of his anatomy might be sub- 
ject to the tormenting sharpness of the 
stave ends. The gun fighter lounged 
against the adobe bricks of the bunk 
house, sweeping Sixteen with cold, emo- 
tionless glances while the latter talked of 
his travels. The other men were draped 
about, each according to his notion of 
comfort. 

“You say you’ve been from the Mizpah 














THE SIXTEENTH MAN 


in Montana, clear down to the Pecos 
district in Texas?” queried the gun 
fighter, making little effort to conceal 
his incredulity. 

“Why, shore. 


._” 


I just told you about 


it. 
“Then I reckon you must have seen a 
heap of the country,” persisted the gun 
fighter. 
“Well, yes,” returned Sixteen, “I 
reckon I’ve done seen my share of it.” 
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glumly silent, their muscles tense. Af- 
fronts of this character had been known 
to result in gun play. 

But Sixteen calmly continued whit- 
tling his branch of chaparral, not even 
taking the trouble to look toward the 
gun fighter. The men of the outfit al- 
lowed their muscles to relax, but all 
sensed the unusual. 

“When I was down in the Pecos dis- 
trict, Texas, ridin’ for a man named 





A GRIM JOURNEY THROUGH A GRIM COUNTRY WITH DEATH AT THE END. 


He grinned good-naturedly around at 
his auditors, disclosing a generous mouth 
and flashing teeth. 

“You said you’d been down to Texas 
before you came here?” said the gun 
fighter coldly. 

“Shore,” was Sixteen’s answer. 

He glanced up as the gun fighter 
glanced down. The eyes of the two men 
met in a searching, intense gaze. For a 
moment the gaze held, and then broke. 
The gun fighter laughed mirthlessly. 

“I’ve done hearn tell of how the cli- 
mate of Texas makes men want to talk.” 
he said. “They git so they want to keep 
right on talkin’ all the time. The lon- 
ger they stay in Texas the looser their 
tongues git.” 

“I reckon you don’t mean 

“You must have been down there a 
long time,” said the gun fighter. 

The range boss stiffened with invol- 
untary readiness. The cook rested his 
weight on his toes, preparing to retreat 
precipitately. The men of the outfit sat 


” 





McDonald,” said Sixteen, placing sub- 
tle emphasis upon the word “Texas” 
and sending a slow glance upward into 
the cook’s face, “there was a creatoor 
there that couldn’t talk none. Couldn’t 
say a word. But he didn’t , 

The gun fighter cursed profanely. 

“We was speakin’ of men,” 
sneered. 

“This was a man,” smiled Sixteen. 
“Just like you—an’ me. Not a bit dif- 
ferent. Exceptin’ he couldn’t talk. But 
he didn’t care none. Had to write on 
a piece of paper when he wanted to say 
anything. Used to carry a little pad of 
it around with him. He wrote on a 
paper onced, tellin’ me it was safer.” 

“Scared of you,” sneered the gun 
fighter. r 





he 


“T reckon he told you why? 
“Why he wrote?” 
The gun fighter nodded coldly. 


Six- 


teen sighed, cutting the notch in his stick 
deeper. 
“Yes,” he said drawling, “I reckon 


He said that when he 


he told me why. 
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wrote on a piece of paper there wasn’t 
any danger that he’d go around buttin’ 
into other people’s business.” 

The range boss settled heavily upon 
the sharp stave ends of the headless nail 
keg and smiled sweetly into the shaded 
eaves of the roof. The cook wiped his 
lips upon the tail of his apron and tried 
to look unconcerned. There was a sus- 
picious movement among the other men. 

But the gun fighter’s face darkened 
evilly. The scarf that sagged at his 
throat was not in pressing need of re- 
arrangement, and yet his fingers hovered 
around it, lingering near the aperture in 
his shirt bosom. Knowing from experi- 
ence just what this movement meant the 
range boss rose from his nail keg, 
crouching. 

“T reckon you’re a liar!” said the gun 
fighter. 

Glancing sidelong, the range boss 
could see the gun fighter’s fingers clos- 
ing around the ivory butt of the six- 
shooter concealed in his shirt bosom. 

Sixteen deliberately deepened the 
notch in his branch of chaparral. The 
knife blade grated oddly in the strange 
silence that had fallen. If Sixteen did 
not know the significance of the gun 
fighter’s words and the menace of his 
stealthily moving hands he lacked un- 
derstanding. If he knew and was simu- 
lating carelessness, he was a consummate 
actor. Which was it? Considering the 
situation either way his conduct was 
marvelous. 

And now Sixteen spoke. 

“T’ve done hearn tell of how you're 
some quick with a gun, Hubbard,” he 
said quietly, almost tenderly, with a 
strange blending of reluctant admira- 
tion and resentment. “That’s why 
you're goin’ to prove I’m a liar. You 
don’t reckon I’m goin’ to tell you right 
now that I ain’t? Not while you’ve got 
a good grip on that fancy ‘six.’ ” 

He glanced upward, his peculiar grin 
flashing over the range boss and the 
cook. The gun fighter’s hand fell away 
from his shirt bosom. Again the range 
boss marveled; until now Sixteen had 
appeared to be unaware of the gun 
fighter’s preparations for trouble, and 
yet he had known all along. On the 
instant the range boss decided that Six- 
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teen knew something of the man with 
whom he had clashed. Experience had 
demonstrated her potency, perfect self- 
control had governed a situation that 
might readily have become violent. 

The range boss again sought the head- 
less nail keg. The cook vanished within 
the bunk-house door; the men of the 
outfit breathed freely once more. 

The gun fighter sauntered away in 
the direction of the corral, whistling a 
popular cowboy ditty. Sixteen uncon- 
cernedly continued whittling his branch 
of chaparral. The talk drifted to the 
work of the coming summer, which told 
plainly that the incident just closed was 
of a nature that forebade discussion. 

For days following the clash with the 
gun fighter Sixteen conducted himself as 
though he had entirely forgotten it. 
Apparently he was a trifle more care free 
than before, giving himself up wholly to 
his work and taking no part in the songs 
and talks that ran around the camp fires 
at night. 

For some unexplained reason the gun 
fighter seemed to take Sixteen’s indiffer- 
ence for insult. His manner, when he 
chanced to be near the latter, was the 
acme of studied politeness. And yet be- 
neath it, concealed by his slow-spoken 
words and cold nonchalance, was the 
cunning insolence that maddens, But 
apparently Sixteen gave little attention 
to the gun fighter at these times. Around 
the circle at night, during the singing 
and the rough jest, Sixteen would lie on 
his back and gaze at the stars. 

But the cook foresaw trouble. One 
night, standing beside the chuck wagon, 
he gave voice to a prophecy: 

“One of them boys is goin’ to quit 
Lazy J mighty sudden before the fall 
round-up.” 

As the summer waned it seemed the 
cook’s prophecy would be groundless. 
During the hard work of the round-up 
the men had little time to devote to their 
strange quarrel. And then Tucker is- 
sued an order that created a stir among 
the men of the outfit. The gun fighter 
and Sixteen were to be two of the three 
men who were to drive a bunch of 
cows to Trinidad for shipment. The 
third man was to be Webb Ball, the 


Buster. 











If Tucker had or- 
dered the two enemies 
to empty their six- 
shooters at one another 
he could not have ar- 
ranged a surer end to 
their quarrel. And yet 
there were no objec- 
tions. If Sixteen and 
the gun fighter had 
been preparing for a 
pleasure jaunt to Trin- 
idad instead of a grim 
journey through a grim 
country with death at 
the end they could not 
have been more uncon- 
cerned. The men of 
the Lazy J outfit could 
not have been more si- 
lent over the sudden 
appearance of a funeral 
cortége than they were 
when the corral gates 
swung open and the 
herd of cattle took up 
the long trail to Trini- 
dad with Sixteen and 
the gun fighter and 
Webb Ball doing the 
honors. 

Afterwards Webb 
Ball swore that he could*not remember 
who had begun the conversation on that 
third night out from Lazy J. Sometimes 
he was sure it had been Sixteen, and at 
other times he was just as positive it had 
been himself. But one thing was fixed 
in his memory for all time—that Sixteen 
was a clever man at telling a story. 

On that third night the herd had 
been driven down into a shallow cross- 
ing of the Purgatory River at a point 
twenty miles from Trinidad. The three 
men had made their camp upon a piece 
of sloping bank at the water’s edge, 
from where they could keep a watchful 
eye on the cattle. A cool wind swept 
the sparse leaves of the river timber and 
sighed in its journey up the valley to- 
ward the foothills. The camp fire’s 


cheer had lured the men into the circle 
of its light. 

Ball thought that Trinidad, being 
near, had forced itself into the thoughts 
of all. 


Still, being a truthful man, he 
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THE GLITTER OF HIS HEAVY “SIXES” WAS MET BY THE 
FLAME SPURT OF SIXTEEN’S HEAVY REVOLVER. 


would not swear to the words. He re- 
membered becoming attentive to Sixteen 
when the latter began to relate the tale 
of Lanky. Lanky was of Trinidad. 

“Lanky,” said Sixteen, “was a rustler 
of cattle. They say he was the slickest 
man that ever cut out a bunch of stock. 
I done hearn tell of him way down in 
the Pecos district, before I came here.” 

The gun fighter smiled mirthlessly 
across the fire. 

“Texas is plumb quick on _ hearin’ 
things,” he said. 

“Yes.” Sixteen settled himself on an 
elbow, stretching out languidly to take 
the heat of the fire. “Yes. Texas is 
some quick. But I reckon Lanky could 
have give Texas pointers on quickness. 
Hung out in Trinidad—sometimes. 
Lived in La Junta mostly. La Junta’s 
‘two-gun’ man he was. A man that come 
down to Texas told me he was the slow- 
est lightning flash on two legs. Wasn't 
no tellin’ how quick he could git his 
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guns out. You seen him?” he ques- 
tioned of the gun fighter. 

“No,” said the gun fighter shortly. 

“T reckon maybe he’s just a ghost,” 
said Sixteen. ‘Nobody you talk to 
seems to have seen him. I reckon that 
fellow I told about down in Texas was 
just romancin’, but he swore he’d seen 
Lanky.” 

“T reckon,” said the gun fighter. 
“An’ this Texas man you tell about said 
Lanky was a rustler?” 

“Yes,” resumed Sixteen; “said he 
shipped the cows he stole from Trini- 
dad.” 

“What became of him?” queried the 
gun fighter. 

“Jumped, I reckon. 
Colonel Daniels.” 

“H’m. Was the Colonel a punch- 
er?” 

“Puncher nothin’. They ain’t any- 
thing said when a puncher’s put out of 
business. Daniels owned the Bar K. 
Lanky shot him out of his saddle one 
night about ten mile from Purgatory 
Crossing.” 

“That’s where we are now,” said 
Ball. 

“You don’t say?” Sixteen surveyed 
his companions with puzzled eyes. “An’ 
you never hearn tell of Lanky?” 

He saw the dull glaze of incompre- 
hension in Ball’s eyes. The gun fight- 
er’s were turned away. 

“Then that Texas man must shore 
have been a liar,” he stated gravely. 
“An’ he said as how Lanky had got 
away clever after a man named Hiller 
an’ a vigilance committee over in La 
Junta had caught him with the goods 
on.” 

The gun fighter’s eyes gleamed with 
cold curiosity across the fire. 

“How did he git away?” he said with 
a peculiar drawl. 

Sixteen smiled placidly. 

“T’ve done told you Lanky was clev- 
er. I reckon that wasn’t a lie. Hiller 
an’ the vigilance committee corralled 
Lanky in front of the Alhambra saloon, 
over in La Junta. There was five men in 

‘the committee beside Hiller, an’ Lanky 
knowed there wasn’t any use workin’ 
his guns. He figgered that if he did 
he wouldn’t put all of them out of busi- 


After he killed 
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ness before one of them would git him, 
An’ so he gave up.” 

“I reckon that Texas man you told 
about must have a pretty good mem- 
ory,” sneered the gun fighter, 

“Well, yes.” Sixteen ignored the 
sneer. “But Lanky was that clever! 
My friend said he just couldn’t forget 
aad 

“You said Lanky gave up,” said Ball 
with sudden interest. “A clever man 
wouldn’t do that.” 

“Shucks!” Sixteen yawned. 
was part of his game. 
a purpose.” 

“T reckon they hung him.” This was 
the gun fighter. He was very atten- 
tive; very quiet. 

“Well,” returned Sixteen, “that’s the 
story. ‘They started out to hang him, 
but that’s where Lanky was clever. He 
didn’t think he’d look handsome in a 
rope necktie. When Hiller got to gass- 
in’ to Lanky just before Lanky turned 
over his guns he said the thief that was 
with Lanky the night he’d shot the 
Colonel had got away toward Trinidad 
with a hole in him somewheres which 
he’d got from the Colonel’s foreman. 

“Hiller remarked that he’d sent word 
to his son Tuck who was over in Trini- 
dad to look out for the thief. He said 
also that the Colonel’s foreman hadn’t 
got a good look at the thief. Then Lanky 
shut up like a clam. Just wouldn’t ad- 
mit who the other thief was.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t,” observed 
Ball. “No man would.” 

“But he did—later,” said Sixteen. 
“When they’d got away from town an’ 
was on their way to the place where 
they was to hang Lanky he confessed. 
He told Hiller that his son Tuck was 
the thief who had killed the Colonel.” 

“An’ then the committee went to 
Trinidad after Tuck?” suggested Ball 
tensely. 

“T reckon not!” returned Sixteen. 
“That man Lanky was too clever to tell 
Hiller about Tuck when the committee 
was hangin’ around. The committee’d 
rode on ahead. ‘Thought about bein’ 
out for a shivarree, I reckon. You see 
Lanky had told them he’d go with them 
peaceable, an’ they didn’t think to doubt 
his word. 


“That 
He give up for 
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“Lanky told Hiller that his son Tuck 
was over in Trinidad hidin’ with one of 
Lanky’s friends until he got over the 
hole in his side. An’ so Hiller give 
Lanky his guns an’ a half-hour start, 
because he didn’t want his son Tuck to 
hang for rustlin’ cattle The New 
Mexican border was only three hours 
away—ridin’ hard. Lanky got away 
clean.” 

“Did they git Tuck?” questioned 
Ball. 

Sixteen smiled strangely. 

“They didn’t need to,” he said. 
“When Hiller went back home to La 
Junta he found Tuck there ahead of 
him. An’ Tuck hadn’t been hurt at all. 
Said he’d caught the thief his father had 
sent word about, which wasn’t Tuck at 
all. He’d never had anything to do 
with Lanky.” 

“They didn’t hear of Lanky?” queried 
Ball. 

“I reckon not,” returned Sixteen, 
“an’ they’ve been huntin’ him. Colonel 
Daniels’s heirs have offered a thousand 
dollars reward for him—dead or alive.” 

The three men stared at one another 
in tense silence. Above the dark, ragged 
line of the distant foothills the moon’s 

-pale disk swam in its shimmering glory. 
The night murmurings came to the slop- 
ing banks of the river with strange por- 
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tent. Something vague and unusual 
was going on in the world. 

“T’d like to earn that thousand,” said 
Ball presently. 

“Yes,” said the gun fighter. He had 
risen and was standing within the radi- 
us of the light, his tall figure casting a 
foreboding shadow. His hands rested 
on his hips, immediately above the 
gleaming butts of his pistols. 

“Yes,” he said again, “I reckon you 
would. But you'd have to earn it to git 
it. I’m Lanky, damn you!” he snarled, 
glaring wolfishly at Sixteen, “an’ you 
never got that story down in Texas. 
You’ve knowed me all along. But 
you'll never collect that thousand!” 

The sharp glitter of his heavy “sixes” 
was met by the dull roar and the flame 
spurt of Sixteen’s heavy revolver. The 
gun fighter shuddered and crumpled up, 
pitching forward to the edge of the fire. 

Ball’s eyes were wide with belated 
comprehension. 

“T just missed makin’ a thousand 
easy,” he said regretfully. 

And then bewilderment again cloud- 
ed his brain. 

“But how did you know him?” he 
questioned. 

Sixteen smiled grimly into the up- 
turned face of his fallen enemy. 

“T’m Tuck,” he said. 
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MY comrades, why such eagerness and hastening, 
Such gulping down of life and never tasting? 


I am going—you may tarry here in town. 
The trees do not hurry in their growing, 
Nor even the little flowers to their blowing, 

Nor the red leaf to its fall among the brown. 
You will not hide yourselves where I shall hide me, 
Where fern and laurel linger green beside me 

And soothe the hectic year with dreams of spring; 
You will not know the wild primeval feeling 
When solitude and stillness, softly stealing, 

Untie the cords that bind the spirit’s wing; 

You will not hear life’s undersong the ocean 
Singeth around the keen ship’s quiet motion 
And the cedars and the hidden rivers sing. 
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E saw but little of 
the Isles of Greece. 
It was night and we 
were tired after a 
hard day; most of 
us, I think, turned 
in early. Now and then a light, a far, 
tiny speck, appeared in one quarter or 
another—probably a signal beacon, that 
was all. 
_ But in the morning—it was soon af- 
ter breakfast—a gray bank rose up out 
of the sea, and the word went round 
that it was Asia. That was a strange 


thing for a boy who had been brought 
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up on the prairies of the Middle West 
—to look out over the bow and see Asia 
coming up out of the sea. It brought 
back a small, one-room, white district 
schoolhouse, dropped down on the bleak, 
level prairie and the geography class of 
three, standing in a row and singing 
to the tune of Old Dan Tucker, the 
rhymes of the continents: 


‘¢ Asia sixteen millions, 
The largest of the five grand divisions.”’ 


It was not much of a rhyme, nor 
much of a tune, but there was a swing 
in the way we did it and it fixed those 
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facts for life. They came back now, 
and I had to get hold of myself a little 
to realize that this was the same Asia 
with all those square miles—the land of 
the Arabian Nights, of the apostles and 
the patriarchs—the wonderful country 
I had one day hoped to see. And pres- 
ently we were off the Plains of Troy 
and had passed near where the ships of 
the Greeks lay anchored, all of which 
seemed very wonderful, too, I thought. 
We were in the Dardanelles, then, fol- 
lowing the path of those first Argonauts 
who set sail with Jason and of that later 
band who set out in the Quaker City, 
forty-two years ago. No lack of his- 
tory and tradition and old association 
here. 

But how one’s information does go to 
seed; all of us knew something, but 
none of us knew much. Not one of us 
knew positively whether the Hellespont 
was the same as the Dardanelles or as 
the Bosphorus, and when, with the help 
of the guidebook, we decided that it was 
the former, we fell into other luminous 
debates as to where Leander swam it 


when he was courting Hero and where 


Xerxes built his bridge. The captain 
said that both these things took place at 
Abydos, which he pointed out to us, and 
then we were in trouble right away 
again as to whether this was the Abydos 
of Lord Byron’s poem, or merely an- 
other town by the same name. At all 
events it was not much of a place. 

On the whole, the shores of the Dar- 
danelles are mostly barren and uninter- 
esting, with small towns here and there 
and fortifications. At one place some 
men came out in a boat and went 
through the formality of letting us en- 
ter the country. It did not seem much 
of a permission; I could have given it 
myself. But I suppose we had to 
have theirs; otherwise they might have 
reached us with some kind of a gun. 

We entered the Sea of Marmora, 
passed a barren island or two; then the 
shores fell back beyond the horizon and 
most of us put in the rest of the day pre- 
tending to read up on Constantinople. 
It was dark when we dropped anchor 
in the mouth of the Bosphorus, and we 
were at dinner—a gala dinner, after 
which we danced. A third of the way 
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around the world to the westward, in a 
country called America, a new Presi- 
dent would be inaugurated to-morrow, 
and in the quiet dusk of our anchorage, 
with the scattered lights of Asia blink- 
ing across from one side and a shadowy, 
mysterious grove and a fairy-lighted city 
on the other, we celebrated that great 
occasion in the West and our arrival at 
the foremost mart of the East by danc- 
ing before Stamboul. 

That should have ended our day, but 
when we were about to break up, a 
boat load or two of uniformed officials 
with distinctly Oriental faces and fez- 
zes came aboard and opened business in 
the after cabin, going through our pass- 
ports. Then for an hour or so there 
was most extraordinary medley of con- 
fused tongues. We had all our own 
kinds going at once and several varieties 
of Constantinoplese besides. And what 
an amazing performance it was, alto- 
gether—something not to be equaled 
anywhere else on earth, I imagine, un- 
less in Russia—a sufficient commentary 
on the progress and enlightenment of 
these two laggard nations. 

Curious how some of our ladies hesi- 
tate about showing their passports. 
One’s age, stated on oath, goes with a 
passport. 


A City in the Haze 


I suppose there is no more beautiful 
city from the outside and no more dis- 
heartening city from the inside than 
Constantinople. From che outside it is 
all fairyland and enchantment. From 
the inside it is all grime and wretched- 
ness. Viewed from the entrance of the 
Bosphorus, through the haze of morn- 
ing, it is a vision. Viewed from a car- 
riage driven through the streets it be- 
comes a nightmare. If one only might 
see it as we did—at sunrise, with the 
minarets and domes rising from the foli- 
age, all aglow with the magic of morn- 
ing—and could be willing then to sail 
away from that dream spectacle, his 
hunger unsatisfied, he would hold at 
least one supreme illusion in his heart. 

For that is what it is—just an illu- 
sion—the most superb fantasy in the 
whole world. We left anchorage soon 
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after sunrise and moved over abreast of 
Galata, a little below the bridge that 
crosses the Golden Horn and connects 
this part of Constantinople with Stam- 
boul. We are lying now full length 
against the street, abreast of it, where 
all day long a soiled, disordered life goes 
on. It is a perpetual show, but hardly a 
pleasing one. It is besmirched and rau- 
cous, it is wretched. 

Hawkers, guides, beggars, porters 
weave in and out and mingle vociferous- 
ly. To leave the ship is to be assailed from 
every side. Across the street is a row 
of coffee houses where unholy music and 
singing keep up most of the time. Also, 
there are dogs, scores of them—a wolf- 
ish breed—and they are seldom silent. 
This is the reverse of the picture. As 
the outside is fairyland, so this is in- 
ferno. 

We battled our way to our carriages 
and drove across the bridge to Stam- 
boul. Perhaps it would be better there. 
But that was a mistake—it was worse. 
We entered some narrow, thronging 
streets—a sort of general market I 
should say—that fairly reeked with of- 
fal. We saw presently that nearly 
everybody wore rubbers, or stilted shoes 
—that is, wooden sandal things with 
two or three inches of heel and sole— 
and we understood why; it was to lift 
them out of the filth, I have had 
dreams where, whichever way I turned, 
lay ordure and corruption, with no way 
out on any side. Such dreams were 
hardly worse than this. A passenger of 
our party—a lady—said afterwards 
about the scenes we witnessed: 

“When we drove through those 
streets I felt as if I had died and gone 
to hell.” 

Yet on the whole, I think hell would 
be cleaner. I am sure it would not 
smell so. I have no special preference 
for brimstone, but I would have wel- 
comed it as we drove through those 
Constantinople streets. I know what 
they smell like; I can describe it exact- 
ly: they smell like a garbage can. Not 
the average garbage can—fairly fresh 
‘ and leading the busy life—but an old, 
opulent, tired garbage can—one that has 
been filled up and overlooked, in Au- 
gust. Now and then at home a can like 
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that gets into the garbage wagon, and 
when that wagon comes along the street 
on a still summer morning it arrests at- 
tention. I have seen strong men turn 
pale and lovely women totter when that 
can went by. 

It would have no distinction in Con- 
stantinople. The whole city is just one 
vast garbage can, and old—so old—why 
for a thousand years or more they have 
been throwing stuff into the streets for 
the dogs to eat up, and the dogs can’t 
eat some things, and so—— 

Never mind; enough is enough; but 
if I ever get home, and if ever I want to 
recall vividly this vision of the East, I 
shall close my eyes when that garbage 
wagon drives by, and once more the 
panoroma—panorama, I mean—of these 
thronging streets will unfold; I shall be 
transported once more to the heart of 
this busy city; I shall see again all the 
outlandish dress, all the strange faces, 
all the mosques and minarets, all the 
magic of the Orient, and I shall say, 
“This is it—this is the spicy East—this 
is Constantinople— Allah is indeed 
good !” 


The First Cry of Backsheesh 


It was at the entrance of the mosque 
of St. Sophia—a filthy entrance through 
a sort of an alley—that we heard our 
first cry of “Backsheesh!”’—a plaintive 
cry from a pretty, pathetic little girl 
who clung to us and called it over and 
over like the cry of a soul being dragged 
to perdition—‘Back-she-e-e-sh! Back- 
sh-e-e-e-sh!” a long-drawn-out wail. 
Not one of us who would not have 
given her freely had we not known that 
to do so would be to touch off the cy- 
clone—the cloud of vultures hovering 
in the outskirts. One’s heart grows 
hard in the East; it has to. 

At the door of the mosque there was 
a group of creatures who put slippers 
on us and made a pretense of tying the 
wretched things. They didn’t do it, of 
course, and one had to slide and skate 
and straddle to keep from losing them 
—which thing would be a fearful dese- 
cration—we being “Christian dogs.” 
The Apostle in those slippers, skating 
and straddling and puffing his way 
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through St. Sophia’s, was worth coming 
far to see. 

It is a mighty place, a grand place, 
but it has been described too often for 
me to attempt the details here. It is 


very, very old and they have some can- 
dles there ten feet high and ten inches 
through (they look exactly like smooth, 
marble columns and make the place very 
holy) and there are some good rugs on 
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had spent five million dollars on the un- 
dertaking and had nearly bankrupted 
the empire. Nine hundred years later 
the Turks captured Constantinople and 
Mohammed II, with drawn sword, rode 
into St. Sophia’s and made the bloody 
handprint on the wall which remains 
the Moslem ruler’s sign manual to this 
day. 

They showed us the print, but | 


ONE’S AGE, STATED ON OATH, GOES WITH A PASSPORT. 


the floor. Several of our party who are 
interested in such things agreed that the 
rugs are valuable, though they are laid 
crooked, as they all point toward Mec- 
ca, whereas the mosque, originally a 
Christian church, stands with the points 
of the compass. 

It has been built and rebuilt a good 
many times. The Emperor Justinian 
was its last great builder, and he robbed 
the ruins of Ephesus and Baalbek of 
certain precious columns for his purpose. 
On Christmas Day, 537 A.D., he finished 
and dedicated his work. Altogether he 


don’t think it is the same one. It may 
be, but I don’t think so—unless Mo- 
hammed was riding a camel. However, 
it does not matter; what we do know is 
that he promptly converted St. Sophia’s 
into a mosque and said his Mohamme- 
dan prayers there for the first time on a 
day in June, 1453. The Mohammedans 
covered up the Christian symbols, but 
many of them show through the gilt and 
whitewash still. 

Some kind of ceremony was in prog- 
ress when we arrived, but as usual in 
such places, we did not mind. We went 
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right in just the same, and our guides, 
too, and we talked and pointed and did 
what we could to break up the services. 
Old turbaned sons of the prophet were 
kneeling and bowing and praying here 
and there, and were a good deal in the 
way. Sometimes we fell over them, but 
we were charitably disposed and did not 
kick them—at least, I didn’t, and I 
don’t think any of the party did. We 
might kick a dog—kick at him, I mean 
—if we tripped over one, but we do not 
kick a Moslem—not a live one. We 
only take his picture and step on him 
and muss him up, and make a few notes 
and go. 


It Would Be Interesting to Try It 


I have been wondering what would 
happen to a party of tourists—Moslems, 
for instance—who broke into an Ameri- 
can church during services, with guides 
to point and explain, and stared at the 
people who were saying their prayers 
and talked them over as if they were 
wax figures. An American congrega- 


tion would be annoyed by a mob like 


that, and would remove it and put it in 
the calaboose. But then such things 
wouldn’t happen in America. We have 
cowed our foreign visitors. Besides, 
there is nothing in an American church 
that a foreigner would care to see. 

We went to other mosques: to Sulei- 
man, to Ahmed, to the “Pigeon” mosque 
with its gentle birds that come in clouds 
to be fed, but there is a good deal of 
sameness in these splendid edifices. Not 
that they are alike, but they seem alike, 
with their mellow lights, their alcoves 
and sacred sanctuaries, their gigantic wax 
candles, their little Turkeys—Turkish 
boys, I mean—rocking and singing the 
Koran, learning to be priests. And 
everywhere, whether it was prayer time 
or not, there were old bearded men pros- 
trated in worship or bowed in contem- 
plation. Quite frequently we sat down 
on these praying men to rest a little, but 
they were too absorbed to notice it. 

There were no women in_ the 
mosques. The men supply the souls and 
the religion for the Turkish household. 
A woman has no use for a soul in Tur- 
key. She wouldn’t know what to do 
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with it and it would only make her 
trouble. She is allowed to pretend that 
she has, however, and to go to mosque 
now and then, just as we allow children 
to play “store” or “keeping house.” 
But it’s make-believe. She really hasn’t 
any soul—everybody knows that—or, if 
she has, it is much smaller than the 
man’s, which is quite impossible. 

Constantinople is full of landmarks 
that perpetuate some memory—usually 
a bloody one—of the Janizaries. Every 
little while our guide would say, “This 
is where the Janizaries conquered the 
forces of Abdullah VI”; or “This is 
where the Janizaries overthrew and as- 
sassinated Mahmoud I”; or “This is 
where the Janizaries attacked the forces 
of His Sacred Majesty, Bismillah II,” 
and everybody would say, “Oh, yes, of 
course,” and we would go on. 

I said, “Oh, yes, of course” with the 
others, which made it hard, later on, 
when I had worked up some curiosity 
on the subject, to ask who in the deuce 
the Janizaries were, anyway, and why 
they had been allowed to do all these 
bloody things unreproved. By and by 
we came to a place where the guide said 
that eight thousand of them had per- 
ished in the flames, and added that fif- 
teen thousand more had been executed 
and twenty thousand banished. And 
we all said, “Oh, yes, of course” again, 
and this time I meant it, for I thought 
that was about what would be likely to 
happen to persons with Janizary habits. 
Then I made a memorandum to look up 
that tribe when I got back to the ship. 

I have done so, now. The Janizaries 
were a body of military police, organ- 
ized about 1330, originally of young 
Christians compelled to become Mos- 
lems. They became a powerful and ter- 
rible body, by and by, and conducted 
matters with a high hand. They were 
a wild, impetuous horde and five hun- 
dred years of their history is full of as- 
sassinations of sultans and general rav- 
age and bloodshed. In time they became 
a great deal more dangerous to Turkey 
than her enemies, but it was not until 
1826 that a sultan, Mahmoud II, man- 
aged to arouse other portions of his army 
to that pitch of fanatical zeal which has 
made Janizaries exceedingly scarce ever 
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since. I think our guide is a Janizary— 
he has the look—but I have decided not 
to mention the matter. 

We skated through mosques and 
tombs of sultans and their wives most 
of the day, appraising the rugs and 
shawls and general bric-a-brac, and 
dropped into a museum—the best one, so 
far, in my opinion. They have a sar- 
cophagus of Alexander there—that is, it 
was made for Alexander, though it is 
said he never slept in it, which is too 
bad, if true, for it is the most beautiful 
thing in the world—regarded by experts 
as the finest existing specimen of Greek 
art. We lingered a long time about 
that exquisite gem—long for us—and 
bought photographs of it when we came 
away. ‘Then we set out for the Long 
Street of Smells, crossed the Galata 
bridge and were at the ship—home. 

We have only made a beginning of 
Constantinople, for we are to be here 
several days. But if it is all like to-day 
I could do with less of it. I have got 
enough of that smell to last a good 
while and of the pandemonium that 


reigns in this disordered aggregation of 
thoroughfares, humanity, and buildings 
—this weird phantasmagoria, miscalled 


a city. Through my porthole, now— 
I am on the street side—there comes the 
most devilish concatenation of sounds: 
dogs barking and yelping, barbaric sing- 
ing, wild mandolin music, all mingled 
with the cries of the hawkers and street 
arabs, and when I reflect that this is the 
real inwardness of that wonder dream 
we saw at sunrise, I am filled with a far 
regret that we could not have satisfied 
ourselves with that vision of paradise 
and sailed away. 


Abdul Hamid Goes to Prayer 


It was on our second day in Constan- 
tinople that we saw the Selamlik—that 
is, the Sultan Abdul Hamid II, on his 
way to prayer. It was Friday, which is 
the Mohammedan Sunday, and the sul- 
tan, according to his custom, went to 
the mosque in state. The ceremony 
was, in fact, a grand military review, 
with twenty-five thousand _ soldiers 
drawn up on the hillside surrounding 
the royal mosque, and many bands of 
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music, the whole gay and resplendent 
with the varied uniforms of different 
brigades, the trappings of high officials, 
the flutter of waving banners, the splen- 
dor of royal cortége—all the fuss and 
fanfare of this fallen king. 

For Abdul Hamid is no longer mon- 
arch except by sufferance. A tyrant 
who in his time has ordered the massacre 
of thousands; has imprisoned and slain 
members of his own family; has sent a 
multitude to the Bosphorus and into 
exile; has maintained in this enlightened 
day a court and a rule of the middle 
ages—he is only a figurehead, now, like- 
ly to be removed at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 

The young Turk is in the saddle. 
Hamid’s force of twenty thousand spies 
has been disbanded. Men-of-war lie in 
the Bosphorus just under Yildiz, ready 
to open fire on that royal palace at the 
first sign of any disturbance there. The 
tottering old man is still allowed his 
royal guard, his harem, and this weekly 
ceremonial and display to keep up a 
semblance of imperial power. But he is 
only a make-believe king; the people 
know that, and he knows it, too, best 
of all.* 

We had special invitations from the 
palace and a special inclosure from 
which to view the ceremony. We had 
cakes, too, and sherbet served while we 
waited—by the sultan’s order, it was 
said—but I didn’t take any. I thought 
Abdul might have heard I didn’t care 
for him and put poison in mine. That 
would be like him. 

I was tempted, though, for we had 
driven a long way through the blinding 
dust, and it was hot there, and we had 
to stand up and keep on standing up 
while all that great review got together 
and arranged and rearranged itself; 
while officials and black Nubian eu- 


nuchs ran up and down, and men sand- 


* Nov. 1909.—The Selamlik here described was 
among the last of such occasions. A few weeks later, 
in April, 1909, Abdul Hamid regained a brief ascend- 
ency, ordered the terrible massacres of Adana, and on 
April 27th was permanently dethroned. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Mehmed V, who attends 
mosque with little or no ceremony. Abdul meantime 
has retired to Salonica where he is living quietly—as 
quietly as one may with seventeen favorite wives and 
the prospect of assassination. 
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ed the track—that is, the road over 
which his majesty was to drive—and 
did a hundred other things to consume 
time. 

One does not hurry the Orient—one 
waits on it. That is a useful maxim— 
I’m glad I invented it. I said it over 
about a hundred times while we stood 
there waiting for Abdul Hamid, who 


was dallying with certain favorites, like , 


as not, and not remembering us at all. 
It was worth seeing, though. Bri- 


gade after brigade swung by to the weird 
music of their bands—billow after bil- 
low of brown, red, and blue uniforms. 
The hillside became a perfect storm of 
fezzes; the tide of spectators rose till its 
waves touched the house tops. 


Freaks of Time in Turkey 


Still we waited and watched the 
clock on the mosque. Nobody can tell 
time by a Turkish clock, but there was 
some comfort in watching it. Present- 
ly an informing person at my side ex- 
plained that Turkish chronology is run 
on an altogether different basis from 
ours. There are only three hundred 
and fifty-four days in a Turkish year, 
he said, which makes the seasons run 
out a good deal faster, so that it is usu- 
ally about year after next in Turkey; 
but as it is only about day before yester- 
day by the clock, the balance is kept 
fairly even. 

He was a very entertaining person. 
Referring to the music, he said that 
once the sultan’s special brass band 
played before him so pleasingly that he 
ordered a!l their instruments filled with 
gold, which was well enough except for 
the piccolo player, who said: “Sire, I 
am left out of this reward.” “Never 
mind,” said the sultan, “your turn will 
come.” And it did, next day, for the 
band played so badly that the sultan 
roared out: “Ram all their instruments 
down their throats,” which was impos- 
sible, of course, except in the case of the 
piccolo player. 

My entertainer said that formerly 
‘cameras were allowed at the Selamlik, 
but that an incident occurred which re- 
sulted in prohibiting cameras and all 
suspicious articles. He said that a gen- 
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tleman engaged a carriage for the Selam- 
lik and explained to the driver that he 
had invented a wonderful new camera 
—one that would take pictures in all 
the colors—and instructed him just how 
to work the machine. 

The gentleman had to make a train, 
he said, and couldn’t wait for the sultan 
to arrive, but if the driver would press 
the button when the sultan reached a 
certain place the picture would take, 
after which the driver could bring the 
camera to the Pera Palace Hotel on a 
certain day and get a hundred piasters, 
a sum larger than that driver had ever 
seen at one time. Then the gentleman 
left in a good deal of a hurry and the 
driver told all the other drivers about 
his good fortune while they waited, and 
by and by when the sultan came, and 
got just to the place where the gentle- 
man had said, the driver pressed the 
button and blew a hole seventy-five feet 
wide and thirty feet deep right on that 
spot, and it rained drivers and horses 
and fezzes and things for seven minutes, 
It didn’t damage the sultan any, but it 
gave him a permanent distaste for cam- 
eras and other suspicious objects. 

Laura, age fourteen, who had been 
listening to the story, said: 

“Did they do anything to the driver 
who did it?” 

“Yes; they gathered him up in a cigar 
box and gave him a funeral. No, the 
man didn’t call for the camera.” 

I am sorry I have kept the reader 
waiting for the Selamlik, but the sultan 
is to blame. One may not hurry a sul- 
tan, and one must fill in the time, some- 
how. 

Some carriages go by, at last, and en- 
ter the mosque inclosure, but they do 
not contain the sultan, only some of 
his favorite wives, with those long black 
eunuchs running behind. ‘Then there is 
a carriage with a little boy in it—the 
sultan’s favorite son, it is said—the most 
beautiful child I ever saw. 

A blare of trumpets—all the bayonets 
straight up—a gleaming forest of them. 
Oh, what a bad time to fall out of a 
balloon! 

A shout from the troops—a huzzah, 
timed and perfunctory, but general. 
Then men in uniform, walking ahead; 
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THEY CAN WHIRL AND KEEP ON 
EVER WITHOUT GETTING DIZZY. 


a carriage with a splendid driver; a 
pale, bearded, hook-nosed old man with 
a tired, rather vacant face. Here and 
there he touches his forehead and his 
lips with his fingers, waving the impe- 
rial salute. For a moment every eye 
of that vast concourse is upon him— 
he is the one important bauble of that 
splendid setting. Then he has passed 
between the gates and is gone. 

Thus it was that Sultan Abdul Ha- 
mid attended mosque. It seemed a good 
deal of fuss to make over an old man 
going to prayer. 

We drove from the Selamlik to the 
Dancing Dervishes. I have always 
heard of them and now I have seen 

them. I am not sorry to have it over. 
‘Their headquarters are in a weather- 
beaten-frame-barn of a place, and we 
stood outside for a long time before the 
doors were open. Inside it was hot 
and close and crowded, and everybody 


WHIRLING FOR- 


twisted this way and that and 
stood up on things to get a 
look. I held two women to- 
gether on one chair—they were 
standing up—and I expected 
to give out any minute and 
turn loose a disaster that would 
break up the show. There 
wasn’t anything to see, either; 
not a thing, for hours, 

We were in a sort of a cir- 
cular gallery and the dancing 
floor was below. We could 
see squatted a ring of men— 
a dozen or so of bowed, sol- 
emn, abstracted high priests, in 
gowns of different colors and 
tall fezzes. These were the 
dervishes, no doubt, but they 
didn’t do anything—not a 
thing—and we didn’t care to 
stare at them and at the danc- 
ing floor and the rest of the 
suffering audience forever. 

Then we noticed in our gal- 
lery a little reserved section 
with some more abstracted 


men in gowns and fezzes, and 
after a long time—as much as 
a thousand years, I should 


think—there was an almost 
imperceptible movement in this 
reserved compartment, and one 
of the elect produced some kind of reed 
and began to blow a strain that must 
have been born when the woods were 
temples and the winds were priests—it 
was so weirdly, mournfully enthralling. 
I could have listened to that music and 
forgotten all the world if I hadn’t been 
busy holding those two women on that 
chair. 

The perspiration ran down and my 
joints petrified while that music droned 
on and on. Then there was another 
diversion: a man got up and began to 
sing. I don’t know why they picked 
that particular man—certainly not for 
his voice. It was Oriental singing—a 
sort of chanting monotone in a nasal 
pitch. Yet there was something wild 
and seductive about it — something 
mystical—and I liked it well enough. 
Only, I didn’t want it to go on forever, 
situated as I was. I wanted the danc- - 
ing to begin, and pretty soon, too, It 
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didn’t, however. Nothing begins soon 
in the Orient. 

But by and by, when that songster 
had wailed for as much as a week, those 
high priests on the dancing floor began 
to show signs of life. They moved a 
little; they got up; they went through 
some slow evolutions—to limber them- 
selves, perhaps—then they began to 
whirl. 

The dance is a religious rite and it is 
supposed to represent the planets revolv- 
ing about the sun. The dancers serve 
an apprenticeship of one thousand and 
one days, and they can whirl and keep 
on whirling forever without getting diz- 
zy. The central figure, who represents 
the sun, has had the most practice, no 
doubt, for he revolves just twice as fast 
as the planets, who are ranged in two 
circles around him. His performance is 
really wonderful. I did not think so 
much of the others, except as to their 
ability to stand upright. I thought I 


could revolve as fast as they did, my- 
self, and I would have given four dol- 
lars for a little freedom just then to try 


It. 
Would that constellation never run 
down? The satellites whirled on and 
on and the high priest in the middle 
either got faster, or I imagined it. 
Then, at last they stopped—just stopped 
—that was all; only, I let go of those 
two women then and clawed my way to 
fresh air. 

We went to the bazaars after that. 
There is where the Kurfiirster finds real 
bliss. He may talk learnedly of historic 
sites and rave over superb ruins and 
mosques and such things, when you drag 
him in carriages to see them. But only 
say the word bazaar to him and he will 
walk three miles to find it. To price 
the curious things of the West; to bar- 
ter and beat down; to walk away and 
come back a dozen times; to buy at last 
at a third of the asking price—such is 
the passion that presently gets hold of 
the irresponsible tourist who lives on 
one ship and has a permanent stateroom 
for his things. 

You should see some of those state- 
rooms! Jars, costumes, baskets, rugs, 
draperies, statuary—piled everywhere, 
hung everywhere, stowed everywhere— 
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why, we could combine the stuff on this 
ship and open a floating bazaar that 
would be the wonder of the world. 

The bazaars of Constantinople are 
crowded together and roofed over, and 
there are narrow streets and labyrinthine 
lanes. One can buy anything there— 
anything Eastern: ornaments, inlaid 
work, silks, curious weapons, picture 
postals (what did those Quaker City 
pilgrims do without them?), all the 
wares of the Orient—and he can get a 
good deal for a little if he is patient and 
unyielding, and he will be cheated every 
time he makes change. Never mind; 
one’s experience is always worth some- 
thing, and this particular tariff is not 
likely to be high. 


To Buy or Not to Buy 


We bought several things in Constan- 
tinople, but we did not buy any confec- 
tions. ‘The atmosphere did not seem 
suited to bonbons, and the places where 
such things were sold did not look in- 
viting. Laura inspected the assortment 
and decided that the best Turkish De- 
light is made in America, and that 
Broadway is plenty far enough east for 
nougat. In one bazaar they had a mar- 
velous collection of royal jewels: swords 
with incrusted handles, caskets “worth 
a king’s ransom”—simply a mass of ru- 
bies, emeralds, and diamonds—half a 
barrel of such things, at least, but we 
didn’t buy any of those goods, either. 
We would have done so, of course, only 
they were not for sale. 

We called at the bazaar of Far-away 
Moses, but he wasn’t there. He died 
only a little while ago, and has gone to 
that wonderful grand bazaar of delight 
which the Mohammedan has selected as 
his heaven. 

As usual, Laura and I were the last 
to leave. We were still pulling over 
some things when our driver, whom we 
call Suleiman because he has such a 
holy, villainous look, came suddenly to 
the entrance, waving frantically. We 
started then and piled into our carriage. 
The rest of our party were already off, 
and we set out helter-skelter after them, 
Suleiman probably believing that the 
ship had its anchors up ready to sail. 
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We were doing very well, when right 
in front of a great arch one of our 
horses fell down. We had a crowd in 
a minute, and as it was getting dusk I 
can’t say that I liked the situation. But 
Suleiman got the horse on his feet some- 
how, and we pushed along and once 
more entered that diabolical Street of 
Smells. It had been bad by day, but 
nothing to what it was now. There 
were no lights, except an oil lamp here 
and there; the place was swarming with 
humanity and dogs; general vileness per- 
meating everything. The woman who 
thought she had died and gone to hell 
could be certain of it here. 

It seemed that we would never get 
out of that street. We had to go slower 
and the horrible gully was eternal in its 
length. How far ahead our party was, 
we did not know. We were entirely 
alone in that unholy neighborhood with 
our faithful Suleiman, who looked like a 
cutthroat, anyhow. I wished he didn’t 
look like that, and Laura said quietly 
that she never expected to see the light 
of another dawn. 

Bumpety-bump—bark, howl, clatter, 
darkness, stench—rolling and pitching 
through that mess, and then, heavenly 
sight—a vision of lights, water, the end 
of the Galata bridge! 

We made our way through the even- 
ing jam and the wild bedlam at the other 
end, crossing a crimson tide of fezzes, 
to reach the one clean place we have 
seen in Constantinople—that is, the 
ship. The ship is clean—too clean, we 
think, when we hear them scrubbing 
and mopping and thumping the decks at 
four o'clock in the morning, just about 
dog-howling time. Which brings me 
to a specimen of our ship German— 
American German, produced by a gen- 
tle soul named Fosdick, of Ohio. He 
used it on the steward after being kept 
awake by the ship-cleaning. This is 
what he said: 

“Vas in damnation is das noise? 
How can I schlaff mit has hellgefired 
donner-wetter going on oben mine 
_ head?” 

That is the sort of thing we can do 
when we get really stirred up. It is 
effective, too. There was no unseemly 
noise this morning. 
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Heretofore, during our stay here 
whenever anyone happened to mention 
the less attractive aspects of Constanti- 
nople, I have said: 

“Yes, the city is pretty bad, but I'll 
wager the country is a dream. Remem- 
ber Algiers and her suburban villas? It 
will be the same here.” 

I do not say that any more, now that 
we have been to the country. We went 
over to Skutari (Asiatic Constantinople) 
and took carriages to Bulgurlu Moun- 
tain, which overlooks all the city and a 
vast stretch of country. It is a good 
view, but it should be, considering what 
it costs to get there—in wear and tear, 
I mean. 


Looking Down on Yildiz 


Of all villainous roads, those outside 
of Skutari are the most depraved. They 
are not roads at all, but just washes 
and wallows and ditches and stone gul- 
lies. I have seen bad roads in Virginia, 
roads surveyed by George Washington 
and never touched since, but they were 
a dream of luxury as compared with 
these of Turkey. Our carriages bil- 
lowed and bobbed and pitched and 
humped themselves until I got out and 
walked to keep from being lamed for 
life. 

And then the houses—the villas I 
had expected to see; dear me, how can I 
picture those cheap, ugly, unpainted, 
overdecorated architectural crimes? 
They are wooden and belong to the jig- 
saw period gone mad. They suggest an 
owner who has been too busy saving 
money for a home to acquire any taste, 
who has spent his savings for lumber 
and trimmings and had nothing left for 
paint. Still, he managed to reserve 
enough to put iron bars on his windows 
—that is, on part of the house, the 
harem—every man becoming his own 
jailer, as it were. I remarked: 

“I suppose that is to keep the neigh- 
bors from stealing their wives.” 

But the Horse Doctor—wiser and 
more observant—said : 

“No, it is to keep a neighbor from 
breaking in and leaving another.” 

Standing on the top of Bulgurlu— 
looking down on the Bosphorus and the 





THERE IS A WONDERFUL OLD MOSLEM CEMETERY NEAR BULGURLU—ONE OF THE 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD AND THE MOST THICKLY PLANTED. 
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royal palaces—the wife of a foreign min- 
ister told us something of the history 
that has been written there: 

When Abdul Aziz, in 1876, became 
Abdul “as was” * (his veins were opened 
with a penknife, I believe), one Murad, 
his nephew, an educated and traveled 
prince, came into power. But Murad 
was for progress—bridges and railroads 
—so Murad retired to Cheragan Pal- 
ace, where for thirty-two years he sat 
at a window and looked out on a world 
in which he had no part, while Abdul 
Hamid II reigned in his stead. Murad 
was wise and gentle and did not re- 
proach Abdul, who came to him now 
and again for advice concerning matters 
of state. 

But Murad was fond of watching the 
people from his window—excursion par- 
ties such as ours, and the like—and 
these in turn used to look up at Mu- 
rad’s window; which things in time 
came to Abdul Hamid’s ears. ‘Then 
Abdul decided that this indulgence was 
not good for Murad—nor for the peo- 
ple. Thirty-two years was already too 
long for that sort of thing. So Mu- 
rad’s face disappeared from the window, 
and it was given out that he had died— 
the bulletin did not say what of, but 
merely mentioned that it had been a 
“general death”—that is to say, a natural 
death, under the circumstances—the kind 
of death a retired sultan is likely to die. 
And Abdul Hamid mourned many days 
and gave Murad a costly funeral. 

That was Abdul’s way. He was 
always a good brother—always a gen- 
erous soul—according to a guidebook 
published in Constantinople during the 
time when there were twenty thousand 
secret agents inspecting such things. 
The author of that book wanted those 
twenty thousand secret agents to tell 
Abdul how good and gentle the book 
said he was; otherwise, the modest and 
humble Abdul might not remember. 
Besides, that author did not wish to dis- 
appear from among his friends and be 
sewed up in a sack and dropped into the 
Bosphorus some quiet evening. But I 
wander—I always wander. 

Abdul Hamid is said to be affection- 
ate with his family—all his family— 

* Ship joke. 
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and quick—very quick—that is, le js 
impulsive. He is a crack shot, too, and 
keeps pistols on his dressing table. One 
day he saw one of his little sons—or it 
may have been one of his little daugh- 
ters (it isn’t always easy to tell them 
apart, when they are so plentiful and 
dress a good deal alike), but anyway 
this was a favorite of Abdul’s—he saw 
this child handling one of his pistols, 
perhaps playfully pointing it in his di- 
rection. 

Hamid didn’t tell the child to put 
the weapon down and then lecture him, 
No, he couldn’t scold the child, he was 
too impulsive for that—and quick, as I 
have mentioned. He drew a revolver 
from his own belt and shot the child 
dead. There were rumors of plots 


floating around the palace just then, and 
Hamid wasn’t taking any chances. It 
must have made his heart bleed to have 
to punish the child in that sudden way. 


Hard Times for Sultans 


But by and by the times were out of 
joint for sultans. A spirit of discontent 
was spreading—there was a cry for 
freer government. Enver Bey and Ni- 
azi Bey—those two young officers whose 
names are being perpetuated by male 
babies in every Turkish household— 
disguised themselves as newsboys or 
bootblacks, and going among the people 
of the streets whispering the gospel of 
freedom. Then one day came the up- 
heaval of which all the world has read. 
Abdul Hamid one morning, looking out 
of his window in Yildiz Palace, saw, 
lying in the Bosphorus just below, the 
men-of-war which all the years of his 
reign had been turning to rust and 
wormwood in the Golden Horn. 

Abdul did not believe it at first. He 
thought he was just having one of those 
bad dreams that had pestered him now 
and then since spies and massacres had 
become unpopular. He pinched himself 
and rubbed his eyes, but the ships stayed 
there. Then he sent for the Grand 
Vizier. (At least, I suppose it was the 
Grand Vizier—that is what a sultan 
generally sends for in a case like that.) 
When he arrived the sultan was finger- 
ing his artillery and looking dangerous. 
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“What in h that is, Allah be 


praised, but why, sirrah, are those ships 
lying down there?” he roared. 

The G. V. was not full of vain 
knowledge. 

“J—I really don’t know, Your Maj- 
“T will go 


esty,” he said soothingly. 
and see.” 

He was standing near the door and 
dodged as he went out. He did not 
come back. When he had inquired 
about the ships he decided not to seek 
Abdul himself, but to send a man—a 
cheap man—to tell him about it. This 
was just a dull fellow with not much 
politeness and no imagination. 

- “The ships are there by the order of 
the Minister of Marine, Your Majes- 
ty,” he said. 

Abdul was so astonished that he for- 
got to slay the fellow. 

“Bring the Minister of Marine!” he 
gasped, when at last he could catch his 
breath. 

The Minister of Marine came—a 
new minister—one of the Young Turk 
party. He was polite, but not upset by 
the sultan’s emotion. When Abdul de- 
manded the reason why the old ships 
had been furbished up and brought 
down into the Bosphorus, he replied that 
they were there by his orders, and 
added: 

“We think they look better there, 
Your Majesty, as in the old days.” 

“But, by the beard of the Prophet, I 
will not have them there! Take them 
away!” 

“Your Majesty, it grieves me to 
seem discourteous, not to say rude, but 
those ships are to remain at their pres- 
ent anchorage. It grieves me still further 
to appear to be firm, not to say harsh, 
but if there is any show of resistance in 
this neighborhood, they have orders to 
open fire on Your Majesty’s palace.” 

Abdul took a chair and sat down. 
His jaw dropped and he looked at the 
Minister of Marine a good while with- 
out seeming to see him. Then he got 
up and tottered over to the window and 
gazed out on those ships lying just be- 
low, on the Bosphorus. By and by he 
went to a little ornamental table and 
took a pen and some paper and wrote an 
order in this wise: 
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Owing to my declining years and my great burdens 
of responsibility, it is my wish that in future all matters 
pertaining to the army and navy be under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of War and the Minister of 
Marine. 

Asput Hamip, Kaun II. 
Son of the Prophet—Shadow of God, etc., etc. 


At all events, that was the purport of 
it. In reality, it was a succession of 
wriggly marks which only a Moslem 
could read. Never mind, it was a grace- 
ful surrender. 


* * * * 


There is a wonderful old Moslem 
cemetery near Bulgurlu—one of the 
largest in the world and the most thick- 
ly planted. It is favored by Moslems 
because it is on the side of the city near- 
est Mecca, and they are lying there 
three deep and have overflowed into the 
roads and byways. Their curiously 
shaped and elaborately carved head- 
stones stand as thick as grain—some of 
them crowned with fezzes—some with 
suns—all of them covered with emblems 
and poetry, and passages from the Ko- 
ran. ‘They are tumbled this way and 
that; they are lying everywhere along 
the road and have been built into the 
wayside walls. 

I wanted to carry away one of those 
tombstones—one of the old ones—and 
I would have done it if I had known 
enough Moslem to corrupt our driver. 
A thing like that would be worth 
st adding to one’s collection, I 
mean. The place was full of great 
cypresses, too—tall, funereal trees— 
wonderfully impressive and beautiful. 

We drove back to Skutari and there 
saw our driver Suleiman for the last 
time. I had already tipped him at the 
end of each day but I suppose he ex- 
pected something rather unusual as a 
farewell token. Unfortunately, I was 
low in fractional currency. I scraped 
together all I had left—a few piasters 
—and handed them to him and turned 
quickly away. There came a sudden ex- 
plosion as of a bomb. I did not look to 
see what it was—I knew. It was the 
bursting of Suleiman’s heart. 

Up the Golden Horn in the after- 
noon, as far as the sweet waters of Eu- 
rope. It is a beautiful sail, and there 
is a mosque where the ceremony of con- 
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ferring the sword on a new sultan is 
performed; also, a fine view across the 
sweet waters, with Jewish graveyards 
whitening the distant hills. But there 
was nothing of special remark, we be- 
ing a little tired of the place by this 
time—except the homecoming. 

There were caiqgues lying about the 
little steamer landing when we were 
ready to return, and Laura and I de- 
cided to take one of these down the 
Horn to the ship. The caigue is a curi- 
ously shaped canoe sort of a craft, and 
you have to get in carefully and sit still. 
But once in and seated, it glides as si- 
lently and smoothly as a drifting leaf on 
the stream. 
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It was sunset, and the Golden Horn 
was true to its name. Ships at anchor, 
barges drifting up and down, were 
aglow with the sheen of evening—the 
water a tawny, molten flood, the still 
atmosphere like some impalpable dust of 
gold. Caiques carrying merchants to 
their homes somewhere along the upper 
shores were painted with the aureate 
hue. Domes and minarets caught and 
reflected the wonder of it—the Galata 
bridge ahead of us had become such a 
span as might link the shores of the Riy- 
er of Peace. 

Once more Constantinople was a 
dream of paradise—a vision of enchant- 
ment—a city of illusion. 





LONG LIFE FOR AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES S22 


HE moment you announce 
proudly that you have 
acquired an automobile 
of your own, you are 
bound to hear from your 
wiseacre friends some 

form of the query: “Have you duly 
considered the tire problem?” With 
pitying shakes of the head at your in- 
experience, they will give to the burden 
of their remarks an emphasis calculated 
to convince anyone that “the tire prob- 
lem” is the only serious one with which 
the motorist has to contend. Everyone 
has heard of “the tire problem.” Many 
expert amateurs—and some profession- 
als, for that matter—have heard of it 
so often that they are finally settled in 
the belief that tires are bound to blow 
out or go to the bad generally, without 
the slightest provocation. 

As a matter of fact, there is no tire 
problem for the motorist willing to de- 
vote as much attention to the feet of his 
car as he should to its other members. 
‘It is true that early in the history of 
automobilism tires were the most un- 
certain item in upkeep costs, as well as 
in the realm of annoying troubles that 
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may confront one on the road. Unfor- 
tunately, this early record of the pneu- 
matic tire—for that is the only variety 
in which the “problem” is supposed to 
lurk—has fixed the notion firmly in 
most minds that the motorist must be 
ever spending fabulous sums for tires. 
Meanwhile, the manufacturers’ skill has 
reduced the “problem” to such definite 
terms that not only are pneumatic tires, 
with proper care, no more likely to get 
out of order than is any other part of 
your machine, but their upkeep should 
cost you less per mile than your neces- 
sary supplies of gasoline or oil. 

This statement will provoke, per- 
haps, quite a little whirlwind of denials. 
They will come almost entirely from 
motorists who have not learned how to 
give their tires decent treatment, or else 
will not take the trouble to do so. Wise 
is the amateur who gets down to the 
facts before the incubus of tire tradition 
—weighted with a few disagreeable ac- 
cidents due to his own lack of foresight 
—begins to press heavily upon him and 
make him a firm believer in “the tire 
problem.” 

Last summer nineteen automobilistg 
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kept accurate records of the tire history 
of their cars, which were in commission 
throughout the whole season. They de- 
yoted only a reasonable amount of at- 
tention to the care of their tires in con- 
nection with the general care of their 
cars. At the end of the four months’ 
use, when they averaged up their tire 
expenses, they found that it came to ex- 
actly one cent per mile per car. They 
had covered in the aggregate 38,000 
miles—an average of 2,000 miles per 
car. That is a fair distance for a car to 
travel during a summer season. 

Here is a strong hint for the ordinary 
motorist, that, if he will observe the far 
from onerous precautions of these nine- 
teen gentlemen, his tire bills for a season 
should be in the neighborhood of $20 
to $30. Your gasoline will cost you 
from 15 to 25 cents a gallon, according 
to its quality and the quantities in which 
you buy it. A gallon ought to run you 
about eleven miles, perhaps more. Thus 
a 2,000-mile season would cost you 
from $28 to $45, or an average of 135; 
to 24 cents per mile for gasoline. 

High-grade cylinder oil will cost you 
from 80 to 90 cents a gallon, which 
quantity will run you about 160 miles. 
Here again your 2,000-mile season will 
cost $10 to $12 for cylinder lubrication 
alone. You will about double that fig- 
ure if you add the cost of oil for bear- 
ings, gear grease, etc., for the same dis- 
tance. Hence, if you are game to take 
as much trouble as these nineteen ex- 
perimenters—and it is not much trouble 
they took—the “tire problem” may lose 
its terrors for you at the very start. 

As has been said before in these pages, 
getting the most out of motoring de- 
pends much upon temperament. The 
tire end of the game is no exception. It 
would be a good introduction to the 
subject for you to reread the article on 
“Taking Care of Your Own Auto,” in 
the November, 1909, number of Ourt- 
ING, simply because intelligent care of 
your tires begins with the general care 
of your car. Then, if you have acquired 
the attitude of trying to prevent trouble, 
rather than taking chances on remedy- 
ing it when it arrives, you will under- 
stand the importance of the statement 
that a very great proportion of avoid- 
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able tire wear begins and is fostered by 
improper adjustments of the running 
gear and by carelessness in driving. 

You need not be told that the standard 
type of modern pneumatic tire consists 
of an inner tube of pure rubber, pro- 
tected by an outer “shoe” or “casing” 
composed of heavy alternate layers of 
rubber and fabric, especially reénforced 
at the “tread,” or point of contact with 
the ground. It should take no argu- 
ment to convince you that anything 
which tends to drag this tread, even 
over a surface so smooth as asphalt, sub- 
jects it to the swiftest sort of deteriora- 
tion. 


What Not To Do 


Yet, if you will observe the manner 
of driving employed by the majority of 
motorists, especially in city streets, you 
will learn what to avoid if you wish to 
save your tires from a large proportion 
of this kind of wear. Sudden starting 
and violent stopping are the rule, not 
the exception. Sometimes these faults 
are due to imperfect adjustment of the 
brakes, or to the fact that the clutch 
grips too suddenly—conditions which 
should be detected and eliminated at 
once by any reasonably careful motorist. 
In the great majority of cases, however, 
these habits are due simply to the gross- 
est carelessness, 

Perhaps the most instructive driving 
for you to watch in order to learn what 
to avoid in the interest of long life for 
your tires is that of the chauffeur to 
whom is intrusted the ordinary city 
taxicab. He is supposed to know how 
to care for his car. Once in a thousand 
times he may exercise that knowledge 
conscientiously. Generally he takes the 
attitude that the company can afford a 
few extra tires, so long as he can get 
many extra fares. It is quite true that 
a multiplicity of fares goes far toward 
salving any soreness the company feels at 
paying the enormous tire bills presented 
to them annually, but such a viewpoint 
is denied to the private motorist. 

You will see taxicabs bowling along 
above the speed limit, grinding to a stop 
at crossings, jerking forward when the 
policeman blows his whistle, skidding 
around corners, turning sharply and 
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sinuously among slower vehicles, swing- 
ing into the curb and scraping the tire 
shoes against it for ten feet or so. All 
of these faults, if you are wise, you will 
take the time to avoid. 

There is one more warning which the 
taxicab chauffeur may give you if you 
are observant. Almost invariably, when 
he has to back up to make a turn in a 
narrow street, the first thing he does, 
after throwing off his reverse lever, is 
to put the steering wheel hard over 
while the car is standing still. Then 
he jams in his clutch and goes forward 
with the blandest indifference to the 
severe grinding he has given one small 
spot in each of the treads of his forward 
tires. 

The thing for you to do in a case like 
that is to let in the clutch slowly and, 
with the first gentle headway, ease over 
your steering wheel quite as gently 
throughout the turn and as gently back 
again when you attain the desired direc- 
tion. You will find very few streets too 
narrow to permit this. 


The A, B, C of Tire Care 


No matter how carefully you drive, 
an intelligent attitude toward your tires 
must begin with the elimination of 
faulty adjustments of your running gear. 
These are almost never found in new 
vehicles, but are sure to develop to a 
greater or less extent with use. The 
imperfect alignment of the front wheels 
is a fruitful source of trouble to the 
front tires. It may be due to a slight 
bend in one of the steering arms, or 
in the connecting rod which runs be- 
tween the wheels. However caused, it 
makes it impossible for the planes of di- 
rection of the wheels to be parallel with 
each other or with the direction of the 
car when driving straight ahead. One 
of the tires is bound to drag and grind 
the tread over the ground, causing un- 
due wear, cuts, and abrasions. 

The greatest care should be exercised 
in locating any maladjustment of the 
steering mechanism. If you find that a 
Steering arm is bent, do not be satisfied 
with bringing the wheels parallel by al- 
tering the connecting rod. That will 
only help by giving you parallelism of 
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the wheels when traveling straight for- 
ward. Every time you make a turn 
dragging and consequent wear on the 
tires will occur. Let the steering arm 
receive your first attention, for, if the 
connecting rod is not bent, the straight- 
ening of the arm will bring the wheels 
into their normal position for all direc- 
tions, by restoring the correct steering 
angle which is essential to the life of 
your tires. 

Again, the front axle may have shift- 
ed slightly along the springs, so that one 
end is nearer the front of the car than 
the other. This makes it impossible to 
bring the wheels parallel when driving 
in a straight line, and wear on the tires 
will be constant and inevitable. Not 
only must this condition be watched for 
and corrected, but it is even more im- 
portant that the rear axle should be al- 
ways at right angles to the median line 
of the car. If it is not, the rear wheels 
will not track with the front ones, but, 
moving obliquely, will cause a continual 
slight dragging or skidding of the rear 
tire treads over the road surface. Also, 
if the alignment of the rear wheels is 
not true from this cause, the pressure 
of the brakes will not be simultaneous, 
and one wheel will drag before the other 
can be brought to a stop. 

If you have a chain drive, with dis- 
tance rods at either side of the car, great 
care should be exercised in taking up or 
letting out both rods to the same length. 
Otherwise the alignment of the rear 
axle may be thrown out. With a bevel- 
gear drive the clips over the springs 
tend to become loosened so that the 
rear axle shifts along the springs un- 
evenly. This should be watched for in 
cars of this type, and any shifting care- 
fully corrected whenever the clips need 
tightening. 

Assuming that you go over your car 
at regular intervals with intelligent ap- 
preciation of what adjustments are need- 
ed to take wear off the tires, your un- 
derstanding of the general tire problem 
begins with the proper balance between 
the size of your tires, on the one hand, 
and the weight of your car and power 
of your motor, on the other. This is 
usually, but not always, calculated cor- 
rectly for you by the makers. It is well, 
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nevertheless, to be able to check it up 
for yourself, 

You can weigh the car by running it 
on any platform scales, such as those of 
your coal dealer. Get enough of your 
heavy friends to occupy all the seats, 
have all your fittings and accessories 
and the equivalent of all possible lug- 
gage aboard, and then take the total 
weight of the car. Run the forward 
wheels off so that the middle of the run- 
ning board is over the end of the plat- 
form, and weigh again. 

Back the car till the same point is 
over the other end of the platform and 
weigh once more. ‘These two latter 
weights, allowing twenty to thirty 
pounds for error, should equal the first 
weight. Then you have the data of the 
maximum weight to be borne by each 
axle, and knowing your maximum motor 
horse power, you can compare intelli- 
gently the size of your tires with those 
listed for various weights and horse 
* powers in the tables issued by all repu- 
table manufacturers. 

This question of size obviously de- 
pends upon the desirable resiliency that 
must be secured between the car and the 
road, not only for comfort in riding, re- 
moval of damaging shock to the mechan- 
ism, etc., but, reasoning in the opposite 
direction, for the removal of undue 
strain upon the tires. Hence the mat- 
ter of air pressure is the next in im- 
portance for you to consider. A tire 
should be pumped up to the precise 
point where it will neither flatten out 
of shape nor be so hard as to transmit 
all small jars to the axle. 

All the tire manufacturers issue pres- 
sure tables for their various sizes of 
tires. These will be useful to you for a 
tentative guide until, by intelligent ob- 
servation of how your car rides at vari- 
ous pressures, you have acquired the 
knack of judging the right pressure by 
the feel of your hand. You will not be 
able to do that all at once, however. 
Hence you should begin by always 
pumping up your tires in connection 
with a pressure gauge, until you have 
learned how to depart from its recom- 
mended readings to advantage. 

Suppose your car weighs 3,700 pounds, 
with heavy, nonskid-tread tires, 36 X 5 
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inches in size; jack up one rear wheel 
and pump up to 61 pounds pressure to 
the square inch, by the gauge. Let the 
tire down to the ground with gauge still 
connected. It will run up to about 73 
pounds pressure. That extra 12 pounds 
is due to the weight of the car. 

Jack up the wheel again and pump it 
up to 80 pounds pressure. When it is 
lowered the gauge will scarcely reach 
more than 81 pounds. Obviously a 
pound leeway is not enough to take the 
shock off of either car or tire. With 
12 pounds leeway the tire can act with 
the springs, but with only 1 pound it 
is so near a solid body that it will not 
only transmit every minor shock along 
the frame, but will itself be capable of 
little resistance to the cutting and grind- 
ing of ordinary irregularities in the road. 


Getting the “ Feel” of Your Tires 


By following the hint given by this 
experiment and noting carefully the ac- 
tion of the car in use, you will soon get 
the “feel” necessary to enlighten you as 
to the most desirable pressure you 
should employ. Generally speaking, 
when the car is loaded, the tires should 
flatten about % of an inch and never 
more than 3. A rough means of judg- 
ing the amount of flattening is to meas- 
ure the track left by the tire on some 
smooth surface; this should not be more 
than an inch and a half wide for tires 
24 inches in diameter, 24 inches for 3 
and 34-inch tires, and 3} inches for 5- 
inch tires. 

In pumping up tires take full, even 
strokes, not too fast. Stop on a down 
stroke and hold the pump. The hand 
of the gauge will then fall to a point 
where it stops. That indicates the true 
pressure. Make sure always that the 
gauge hand not only stops oscillating, 
but settles into a position of rest before 
you take the final reading. Inflate your 
new tires frequently, as the shoe must 
be stretched to its final capacity by use. 
Unless you find a leaky valve or a punc- 
ture, it will scarcely be necessary to 
pump up “broken in” tires more than 
once a fortnight. 

If the car is not taken out often, it 
is well to remove its standing weight 
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from the tires by means of a wooden 
wedge under each axle. When you lay 
up the car for any length of time, not 
only wedge up the wheels, but deflate 
the tires until just enough air remains 
to keep the inner tubes in shape. If the 
car is to be out of commission for sev- 
eral months, the tires should be removed. 
Those which require it should be sent 
to the factory for repairs. The others 
should be wrapped in canvas, with the 
inner tubes inflated just enough to pre- 
vent kinks. They should then be stored 
in a dark, cool, and, above all, dry place 
where no oil can possibly get at them. 

Light, heat, water, and oil are the 
four enemies of the tire, and toward 
them all you should never relax your at- 
titude of eternal vigilance. New tires 
especially must be kept where the light 
will not get at them. If, therefore, as 
is the common practice, you carry an ex- 
tra “shoe” on the car, it should be either 
inclosed in an inner wrapping of canvas 
and an outer one of waterproof material, 
or else kept in one of the varieties of tire 
trunks designed for this purpose. Above 
all, see that it is located on a part of the 
car where it will not be exposed to the 
heat of the engine. 

The same caution must be observed 
with regard to the three or four inner 
tubes which you should always carry on 
the car. These should be folded very 
lightly and tied very loosely with wide 
tape. It is best to keep them in a roomy, 
rubber-lined bag the inside of which is 
liberally provided with French chalk. 
Never let the slightest weight rest on 
this bag. 

Whenever you read recommendations 
for the liberal use of French chalk, re- 
member that you can have too much 
even of a good thing. Chalk is essen- 
tial to make your tire fitting easier and 
to lubricate the friction between inner 
tube and cover, but be careful not to let 
it accumulate within the tire, Little 
surpluses of it there become compressed 
into solid masses and cause wear. 

Keep several pounds of chalk in a box 
in the motor house and a plentiful sup- 
‘ply always aboard the car. Before fit- 
ting an air tube roll it round and round 
in the chalk until each part has been 
through it. Then shake the tube thor- 
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oughly to remove excess. If it is incon- 
venient to do this on the road, your best 
plan is to throw plenty of chalk into the 
cover, turn the wheel around slowly sey- 
eral times, patting the exterior to dis- 
tribute the chalk thoroughly, then hold 
the cover open at its lowest point and 
brush out all superfluous chalk. 

Whenever you remove a cover entire- 
ly from the rim you should make sure 
that all extraneous substances, no mat- 
ter how minute, are carefully removed 
from its inner surface. Never wash 
chalk from the inside of the cover with 
water. Such obstinate particles as you 
cannot get out with a dry brush will 
yield to a little wood alcohol on a rag, 

In fact, a good brush and dry rags 
should be part of your tire repair kit, 
and you should never put an inner tube 
into its cover without a careful wiping 
out of the entire inside of the latter. 
Proper attention to the inside of a shoe, 
to guard against dampness and dirt, will 
eliminate a large proportion of inner- 
tube troubles. 


Good Things to Take Along 


Besides the items already mentioned, 
your tire kit should include a good jack, 
a pump, preferably with gauge, a set of 
“quick detachable” tire tools or levers, 
tire cement, half a dozen insides of tire 
valves, several valve caps and dust caps, 
some patches of assorted sizes, a roll of 
tire tape, emery paper, scissors, a couple 
of gaiters with laces, and a tire fork if 
your tires are clinchers. A small vul- 
canizing outfit will also be a great con- 
venience. It is possible to obtain this 
in very compact form with a special 
heating device within the vulcanizer, 
regulated by a thermostat so that it may 
be set at any desired temperature. Heat 
is supplied by connecting it with the bat- 
teries. 

It is unnecessary to take space here to 
tell you how to fit on tires and remove 
them. Voluminous instructions are is- 
sued by all the tire manufacturers and 
may be found in the various automobile 
handbooks. They are as good a guide 
as you need for acquiring expertness. 
There are several precautions, however, 
which you will do well to lay to heart 
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and observe every time you have to 
make a tire adjustment. 

Even more important than removing 
any dirt or grit you may find between 
the tube and the inner surface of the 
shoe is the prevention of the entrance of 
such foreign substances. Hence, when- 
ever you fit on a shoe, make sure that 
the bead is thoroughly hidden by the 
rim on both sides of the wheel all the 
way around. 

In washing a car be sure that the 
tires are well inflated and the wing nuts 
and valve nuts tightly screwed up. Do 
not even then turn the full force of the 
hose along the edges of the rim. That 
will assist particles of dirt in working 
down between it and the tire. It is best 
to wipe off mud and dirt from the tires 
with a cloth or sponge well wrung out. 
Dry the tires afterwards with another 
cloth. 

In fitting on tires be particularly care- 
ful that neither the bead of the shoe nor 
the inner tube itself is caught by a secur- 
ity bolt. It is equally important to be 


always sure that the lock nuts of the 
valve stem and of the security bolts are 


kept tight enough to prevent water per- 
colating through’ their holes into the 
rim, there to rot the rubber and fabric 
and rust the metal, causing serious fric- 
tion. Loose retaining bolts may also be 
responsible for the most serious trouble 
of all. 

If the beads of the shoe are not 
clamped securely into the rim, the en- 
tire shoe will “creep” gradually around 
the rim, causing a severe strain on the 
valve stem. This may result in a leak 
and perhaps in tearing the stem from 
the tube, which, of course, means a 
blow-out. The tires of the driving 
wheels require particular attention in 
this respect. The tractive effort to 
which they are constantly subjected 
makes it specially necessary in their case 
to see that the retaining bolts are al- 
ways tight and the tires properly in- 
flated to prevent any looseness which 
would enable even a small portion of 
the bead to work out. 

A thorough periodical examination of 
the rims is a practice that cannot be 
urged too strongly. Rust or other par- 
ticles must never be allowed to adhere 
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to their surfaces. When the least rust 
appears it should be removed at once 
with emery paper and the spot thor- 
oughly lacquered. 

Dents and bends in the rims must be 
straightened out at once, as they make 
it impossible to attach the bead effective- 
ly where they occur. Even a slight 
dent means extra wear against the bead 
or the delicate inner tube. One little 
spot where the bead is unduly pinched 
by the rim or where it is held so inse- 
curely that it may work part way or all 
the way out means an ultimate blow- 
out. Such conditions should be avoided 
or corrected immediately they are dis- 
covered, 


Watch the Outside of the Tire 


It remains to mention, last but not 
least, the examination of the surface of 
the tire itself. It is not to be expected 
that the rubber and fabric of which the 
outer shoe is composed can run over 
even a good road without acquiring a 
few cuts and abrasions. These are of- 
ten too small to obtrude themselves upon 
your attention. Frequent examination of 
the tires will reveal them, and you will 
be well rewarded for the trouble you 
take in remedying them at once. Even 
a very small cut neglected allows damp- 
ness to lurk within it or dirt to become 
bunched there beneath the outer rubber 
and slowly to work its way through first 


‘one ply and then another, until it even- 


tually cuts the inner tube and a blow- 
out occurs. 

When these cuts are discovered they 
should be thoroughly cleaned out and 
“filled” by applying one of the various 
cements or fillings furnished by tire 
manufacturers. Larger cuts should be 
vulcanized. The motorist who makes 
this a regular practice will add surpris- 
ingly to the life of his tires. 

One of the best preventive measures 
to help make the tire problem simple of 
solution is the use of tire chains and 
tire protectors. The tread of an un- 
covered tire, as has already been shown, 
may be cut or bruised unless it is pro- 
tected. Moreover, skidding is almost 
certain to result in wet weather unless 
the tires take a firmer grip on the road 
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surface than is usual with bare treads. 
Particularly is it necessary to have the 
highest degree of gripping force between 
the tire tread and the ground on a 
loosely or wet surfaced hill or along a 
muddy or sandy road. 

Tire chains are designed to prevent 
skidding, not as protection against cuts 
and bruises. For the latter purpose one 
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must turn to tire protectors. These are 
constructed, as a rule, of specially pre- 
pared, very tough leather studded with 
metal rivets or other metallic projec- 
tions and they cover the whole tread of 
the tire completely. Some makes of 
these protectors must be vulcanized to 
the rubber, while others are fastened to 
the tire by mechanical means. 
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IPSU in the lead headed his 
dogs toward the open water. 
Oxpuddyshou and I followed, 
while Teddylinguah and Tuk- 
shu were a considerable dis- 
tance in the rear. Numerous 

cracks in the old ice, some of them very 
wide, crossed our path. These were 
covered with young ice, and before trust- 
ing his sledge upon it, cautious Sipsu 
tested its strength with a harpoon staff. 

On this smooth, level ice the going 
was good and the dogs traveled at a 
rapid pace. We were permitted to 
ride, and I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to settle comfortably upon the 
komatik for a nap. I was just drop- 
ping into a doze when suddenly the Es- 
kimos began shouting wildly and excit- 
edly to each other and I opened my 
eyes to see them turning the dogs sharply 
to another direction, whipping and urg- 
ing them forward at the utmost speed. 
Something momentous had occurred, 
but for a time I could make nothing of 
it. At length, however, in a moment 
of calm, Oxpuddyshou told me that the 


ice we were on had shaddacood, that is, 
gone adrift. 

The situation was serious. Presently 
we reached the widening lead of green- 
black water that cut us off from the 
main body of ice, and mile after mile we 
raced along its edge, looking for a 
bridged passage. But no means of es- 
cape presented itself. With each mile 
the excitement of the Eskimos increased. 
The dogs began to tire and lag under 
the unusual strain. I became very nerv- 
ous myself as a full realization of our 
precarious position forced itself upon 
me. 

At length the men grew desperate. 
They ceased to follow each other and 
rushed off in different directions, and 
for several hours, widely separated, 
dashed hither and thither in a vain en- 
deavor to find a means of escape. 

This was the condition of affairs 
when we heard a shout from Sipsu, who 
was far to the northward. We ran in 
his direction, and when we reached him 
found that he had discovered a point 
where the crack which separated our 
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floe from the main ice was not so wide 
as elsewhere, while several small pans 
of floating ice between the two larger 
bodies offered a possible, though uncer- 
tain, route to safety. It was a desper- 
ate chance, but we decided to attempt 
the passage. 

Tukshu had not responded to Sipsu’s 
call, but we hoped he would soon join 
us, and turned at once to our work. 
Without hesitation, Sipsu tied one end 
of a harpoon line about his waist as a 
life line, and while Oxpuddyshou and I 
held the other end, the venturesome 
Eskimo landed safely upon the first pan 
with a running jump. Thus he passed 
from pan to pan, finally reaching the 
main ice with no other mishap than wet 
feet. 

Now it was a question how to induce 
the dogs to cross. It is difficult to 
force an Eskimo dog into a place where 
he will get wet. Among animals he is 
the greatest fool in this respect I have 
ever seen. Where one or two dogs go, 
however, the others will usually follow 
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like a flock of sheep, and the problem 


therefore some of them 
started. 

Sipsu’s dogs would not respond to his 
call. Their dread of the water was 
greater than their fear of punishment 
for disobedience. It became necessary 
at length to tie three of them securely 
to one end of a harpoon line, on the 
other end of which Sipsu hauled, while 
we on the ice floe pushed the animals 
to a near-by pan of loose ice, and utiliz- 
ing this pan as a ferry all the dogs and 
komatiks were at length transferred to 
the main ice in safety. 

Tukshu had not yet arrived with his 
team when this was accomplished, but 
we had no time to look for him if we 
were to escape with our own lives. 
Farther out on the sound the ice was 
driving rapidly to the southward and 
smashing with loud and ominous re- 
ports. The lead of open water was vis- 
ibly widening at our crossing point, and 
every moment was precious. ‘There- 
fore, reluctant as we were to do so, we 
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were forced to abandon the luckless 
Tukshu to his fate, and one by one 
made the passage on the ice raft to the 
main ice. 

The last of us had just made the 
landing in safety when we heard Tuk- 
shu shout, and a few minutes later he 
arrived, in a state of great excitement, 
at the point on the floe we had just 
abandoned. His coming brought us re- 
lief, for he might even yet be saved, 
though in imminent danger now of be- 
ing hopelessly cut adrift. All hands 
worked rapidly and feverishly. “Tuk- 
shu’s dogs, then his komatik, and finally 
his belongings were all successfully 
transferred, and at length the Eskimo 
himself was afloat on the ice-pan ferry. 
But the danger was not yet over when 
we had him once adrift. 


A Close Call for Tukshu 


Tukshu on a block of ice was scarcely 
halfway across the open lead, when 
with a roar like the discharge of artil- 
lery, the floe he had just left broke into 
three parts. An upheaval of water fol- 
lowed, the pan upon which Tukshu was 
standing broke, and a wave ran over the 
main ice. 

Tukshu seemed lost, but in some 
manner he succeeded in reaching the 
main ice and was hauled upon it. 
The other Eskimos began at once to 
beat the water and quickly formed ice 
out of his bearskin trousers, while he 
pulled off his wet kuletar and donned a 
capartar. ‘Then I gave him a small 
drink of whisky from my flask, and he 
began running up and down to warm 
himself. I do not know whether it was 
the whisky or the excitement of his nar- 
row escape, but suddenly Tukshu went 
problokto* (temporarily crazy), and 
nearly two hours elapsed before he was 
sufficiently recovered for us to begin 
our retreat. 

‘The excitement on the ice floe, the 
escape, and the peril of TTukshu had 
made me forget the cold. Now with 
wet feet, freedom from mental strain, 


-and inactivity, it seemed to me that I 


* Eskimos are occasionally afflicted with problokto 
during the Arctic night, doubtless induced by the 
strain of long-continued, unnatural conditions. 
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should freeze. Even the exercise of 
travel was of small avail. 

We headed straight for land and 
when the ice foot was reached and 
mounted, made a brief halt to enable 
Sipsu and QOxpuddyshou to climb a 
mountain for a look at the ice ahead. 
Tukshu took advantage of the delay to 
roll into deerskins, and was soon asleep. 
I set up my two oil stoves, after much 
trouble, put over two kettles of snow 
to melt for tea, and attempted to thaw 
out some deer meat that had frozen as 
hard as a rock. 

The moon had gone and it was very 
dark. As I made tea, I recall that I 
drew some comfort from the fact that 
very soon the good old daylight would 
come again to cheer our hearts, for al- 
ready we were favored with nearly three 
hours of twilight. 

In a little while the Eskimos re- 
turned to report that from the little 
they could see there appeared to be good 
ice to the southward. Some biscuits 
were washed down with hot tea, and we 
resumed our march. 

Two miles on the rough ice foot, and 
we descended again to the sound to find 
the ice smooth and fine, covered with a 
hard-packed drift. Presently, two of 
Oxpuddyshou’s dogs laid down, utterly 
exhausted. He beat them nearly to 
death with the handle of his whip, but 
it was of no use. They howled lustily 
but would not walk another step. Then 
the komatiks were unloaded, and to my 
great joy I learned that an igloo was to 
be built and we should rest. 

I set my watch by guess, for I had 
lost all record of days and time and 
everything, and when the ig/oo was 
ready, crawled into my sleeping bag for 
twelve and a half hours of dreamless 
slumber. 

A strong northerly wind was blow- 
ing when we arose, and the weather was 
intensely cold. The Eskimos feasted 
on frozen walrus meat, chipped off with 
hatchets, while I heated a can of baked 
beans for my breakfast. This over, the 
loads were again lashed into place, and 
just as dawn was breaking we were 
moving again. 

One of Oxpuddyshou’s dogs, too 
weak to stand, was left behind. An- 
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other, a fine young fellow, was lashed 
upon Awhella’s sledge so tightly that it 
seemed to me it could scarcely survive. 
The Eskimos, however, assured me it 
was all right. 

We pushed along at a good pace for 
ten miles or so when Sipsu, well in the 
lead, stopped and began to shout. We 
were far from land, and with remem- 
brance of our recent experience still in 
mind, and fearing that we were again 
adrift, the other Eskimos immediately 
became greatly excited. 

When we overtook Sipsu, however, 
our fears were dispelled. He was 
down on hands and knees, carefully 
scrutinizing the snow, and I discovered 
that he was examining two sledge tracks 
headed to the south. Presently he in- 
formed me that the tracks must have 
been made within the past two days, 
otherwise they would have been covered 
with snow. Other Eskimos were not 
far off and we would follow them. 


Finding a Haven of Warmth 


The dogs’ traces were hurriedly un- 
tangled, a few moments’ conversation 
among the Eskimos, little of which I 
could understand, and we were away, 
trailing the komatiks that had gone be- 
fore and pointing for Cape Robinson. 
Rounding the cape, we turned toward 
the head of a deep cove where we soon 
came upon an Eskimo settlement of 
three stone, and two snow, igloos, inhab- 
ited by ten natives, men, women, and 
children. 

My cheeks and nose slightly frozen, 
my feet numb with the cold, and aching 
in every limb, I retreated to one of the 
stone huts while the Eskimos built a 
snow igloo for our party. The igloo 
which I entered was the home of Eisee- 
you, and unusually clean for an Eskimo 
igloo, though, like all of them, heavy 
with the odor of walrus and seal. They 
made me very welcome after the fashion 
of Eskimos, and in turn I made myself 
quite at home. I removed my kuletar 
and wrapped myself in warm deerskins, 
while two of the women took off my 
boots and briskly rubbed my _ nearly 
frozen feet to revive the circulation. 
Thawed out and comfortable, I made 
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tea for the party over an Eskimo lamp 
and laid down for a few minutes’ rest. 
How long I had slept I do not know, 
When I awoke the ig/oo was in total 
darkness, and three Eskimos were sleep- 
ing with me. I aroused one of them, 
lighted a lamp, donned my warm fur 
clothing, and left my drowsy hosts while 
I sought out my traveling companions, 

They, too, were sleeping in the igloo 
they had built. I awoke them, a con- 
sultation was held, and it was decided 
to continue our search for walrus off- 
shore, where our hosts of the settlement 
advised us we should find game a-plenty. 

This program was followed. A few 
miles over the ice brought us to a lake 
of open water covered with small pieces 
of ice, and we were rewarded by see- 
ing walrus rising to the surface now 
and again to blow. 

There was no opportunity, however, 
for me to use my rifle. In fact, the Es- 
kimos cautioned me not to fire, stating 
that the report would frighten the wal- 
rus away. Therefore I had to content 
myself with watching the others pursue 
the game in their own way, which was 
quite thrilling enough to recompense me 
for all the danger and hardship of the 
journey from Annootok. 

With the harpoon as a weapon, the 
hunters left the solid ice to spring lightly 
from one small piece to another until a 
pan large enough to hold them was 
reached, far out in the open lake. ‘The 
pieces over which the passage was made 
were often so small that they would 
have sunk under a man’s weight had he 
faltered or hesitated upon them for a 
moment. It seemed to me that the Es- 
kimos were absolutely reckless in this 
passage over the broken pieces and took 
no account of the manner in which they 
should return. Certainly only a fear- 
less man with a clear eye and nerves of 
iron could accomplish it. 

A large, safe pan once attained well 
in the midst of the blowing walrus, a 
stand was taken near its edge where, 
with harpoon poised, the hunter waited 
until a walrus came within striking dis- 
tance. Then like lightning the weapon 
was sunk deep into the animal’s body, 
and quick as a flash, a harpoon shaft, 
provided with a heavy point of iron, 
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was driven firmly into the ice, and sev- 
eral turns of the line taken around it 
and held taut by the Eskimo. 

This strong line held the walrus in 
spite of its struggles to free itself, and 
not an inch was surrendered to it by the 
Eskimo. As the walrus gradually tired, 
the line was tightened little by little, 
until finally the great animal was well 
alongside the pan, when it was quickly 
dispatched with a lance. 

In this manner, Awhella secured a 
large bull. More than an hour elapsed 
between the harpooning and the death. 
When it was finally killed, slits were 
cut back of the victim’s neck through 
which lines were passed. A double pul- 
ley was improvised and in a few minutes 
Awhella, with the aid of two others, 
had the carcass on the ice. Every por- 


tion of the walrus was utilized save only 
the blood lost in killing it, and in an 
incredibly short time it was skinned, and 
the flesh cut in large pieces, lashed upon 
the komatiks, and we were on our way 
back to camp. 
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The sledges, now heavily laden, were 
worked through the rough ice with diffi- 
culty. A strong northeast wind sprang 
up, accompanied by flurries of snow, 
and very cold and tired we were when 
the igloos were reached. 

Sipsu, who had remained behind to 
reconnoiter, returned several hours 
later to report a large number of wal- 
rus in sight, but so much driving ice 
that it was useless to attempt to hunt 
them. This ended our walrus hunt, 
and presently our retreat to Etah was 
again resumed. 

Later in the season, after the return 
of the sun, I killed a great many walrus 
off Annootok and Etah. Here we fol- 
lowed two methods of hunting them. 
Watch was kept for herds either sleep- 
ing on floating ice or blowing in the 
water. If a herd was sighted on the 
ice, our boats were rowed as noiselessly 
as possible to its edge, and the walrus 
was shot, care being taken to place the 
ball either directly back of the head or 
about six inches back of the eye. 
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Either of these shots, if accurately 
placed, will kill instantly. These are 
the only pregnable points. One might 
shoot a pound of lead into other parts 
of their bodies with little effect. 

If the walrus were in the water, we 
approached as near as possible to them 


in a whale boat. Then an Eskimo 
would launch his kayak, steal upon 
them, and drive the harpoon home. 


This is highly dangerous work, for not 
infrequently the walrus will attack the 
kayak. But though the Eskimos have 
many narrow escapes from death, they 
appear never to grow timid and never 
hesitate to return to the hunt without 
any loss of ardor. 

While I was at Etah, Sipsu was at- 
tacked in his kayak, and had it not 
been for the quick action of the others 
in going to his rescue in a whale boat, 
he would surely have been killed. As 


‘it was, he received ugly wounds on one 
leg, his right arm, and the back of his 
neck from the tusks of an infuriated 


bull. 


5 











WATER WAS DOTTED WITH LITTLE AUK, 


My initiatory Polar bear hunt took 
place in late October, 1908. We were 
in winter camp at Annootok and our 
hunt was to carry us north to Humboldt 
Glacier, a favorite rendezvous for bear, 
while the land behind is fairly well 
stocked with reindeer. 

My personal outfit included a sleep- 
ing bag, two changes of boots, three 
pairs of hareskin stockings, one pair of 
big bearskin mitts with three pairs of 
lighter ones to be worn inside, one pair 
bearskin pantaloons, one foxskin coat, 
and four deerskin fuletars. Our party 
was composed of the elder Oxpuddy- 
shou, one of the oldest men of the tribe, 
with fourteen dogs; Kulutinguah, with 
twelve dogs; Kudlar, with ten dogs; 
and Ilabradou, with fourteen dogs, the 
last named also a very old man. Ox- 
puddyshou was my personal companion, 
and I traveled with his sledge. 

The morning was bitterly cold. The 
dogs left the station with a rush, impa- 
tient to be away, as is their habit always 
upon beginning a journey, but heavy, 
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soft snow soon brought them down to 
a slow and tedious gait. Two young 
dogs in Oxpuddyshou’s team presently 
declined to pull, and the impatient and 
enraged Eskimo mercilessly beat them to 
death with the handle of his whip, cut 
their harness, and left the carcasses on 
the ice. For a time the remaining 
twelve worked well, but at length one 
of them also lagged, and much time was 
lost in frequent halts while Oxpuddy- 
shou beat the dog until the unfortunate 
creature began to bleed at the nose, and 
it, too, was cut loose and left for dead. 

The delay caused by the frequent 
halts to beat the dogs lost us much val- 


uable time, resulting in the other 
sledges leaving us far in the rear. 


However, the remaining dogs settled 
down to good, steady hauling, and on 
reaching smooth ice late in the day a 
speed of from four to four and a half 
miles an hour was attained; when we 
halted to camp by the side of a large is- 
land of ice, we had covered twenty-three 
miles. 


ANNOOTOK BEFORE 
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STARTING FOR BEAR. 


The night was dark as pitch and the 
cold was intense, bitter, penetrating. 
My sleeping bag was too small for com- 
fort, my tent crowded with three occu- 
pants and very cold. All this brought 
home to me the fact that an unpleasant 
experience lay before me, comparatively 
unaccustomed as I was at that time to 
winter traveling in the Arctic. How- 
ever, I promptly fell asleep and slept so 
soundly and well that I scarcely realized 
I had lain down when stirring Eskimos 
advised me that it was time to be up. 

My oil stove lighted and my kettle 
over for tea, I went out of the tent to 
run up and down on the ice for fifteen 
minutes to get my blood to circulating. 
In all my life I had never beheld such a 
morning, nor such a combination of 
dreary desolation and wonderful beauty. 

The waning moon was very near to 
earth. A multitude of stars shone from 
a deep-blue sky with a brilliancy I had 
never before witnessed, and so close that 
I fancied I could almost reach them 
with my hand. Even the horizon 
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seemed but a step away. Frost rime 
hung in the air like a transparent veil 
of spun silver and the white expanse of 
snow and ice glistened in the starlight 
like a world of crystal. 

Bacon and tea were my breakfast, and 
then began an unbroken march of fifteen 
hours to a miserable camp under the 
cliffs at Cape Russell. North of Cape 
Russell an open lead of water, varying 
in width from fifty to one hundred 
yards, was encountered, and for three 
miles offshore it was followed before a 
suitable crossing place was found where 
new ice had bridged it. This ice was 
very thin and bent under the weight of 
dogs and komatiks as we hurried over 
it, but did not break. 

Now rough ice, exceedingly difficult 
to negotiate, was encountered, and the 
drivers made free use of their whips. 
It is remarkable how expert they are in 
handling this weapon. It has a short, 
wooden handle and a sealskin lash, 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length, and 
the Eskimos, who wield it equally well 
in either hand, can cut with never fail- 
ing accuracy the delinquent dog aimed 
at. 

The ice foot here must be very old. 
It is two hundred yards wide and fully 
twenty feet thick. Presently we climbed 
it and on the upper level found a clear, 
fine road of smooth and perfect ice. 
Two hours after dark Cape Scott was 
reached. Here we found Sipsu’s tupek, 
and lying around it nine deerskins, two 
large Polar bearskins, and a great deal 
of meat piled up and covered with rocks, 
but no sign of the hunters themselves. 
As quickly as possible I put up my tent, 
got my fires going, and had a generous 
supply of Sipsu’s deer meat in the 
kettle cooking for supper. 

I had just crawled into my sleeping 
bag when I heard the crack of dog 
whips, and presently Tukshu, Teddy- 
linguah, and Sipsu arrived, each with a 
komatik heavily loaded with meat. ‘The 
three Eskimos had killed eleven deer and 
two bears. All day they had been haul- 
ing the deer meat out of the hills, and 
were now making ready to begin their 
return journey to Etah in the morning. 

I settled for sleep, but in a little while 
a pandemonium of fighting, howling 
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dogs and singing Eskimos struck up, ma- 
king it evident that a celebration was 
in progress and that sleep would be out 
of the question. So I decided to rise, 
join the hunters, and make a night of it, 

A spectacle, weird and impressive, 
met my view. With bear and seal fat 
for fuel, the Eskimos had built a large 
fire. The flame shooting high in air 
spread its light for a long distance, il- 
luminating the surrounding icebergs, the 
blue-green masses of the nearer ones re- 
flecting the light or casting uncanny 
shadows, while those in the distance 
stood out in fantastic silhouette against 
the darkened sky beyond. The effect 
was beautiful and indescribable. Around 
the fire were gathered long-haired, dark- 
hued, fur-clad savages, feasting on raw 
meat or singing their native chants, 
while wolflike dogs skulked in the back- 
ground. 


Separating the Forces 


I joined the group, hoping that the 
fire might spread a glow of warmth, 
but I was disappointed. Here I talked 
over a plan of action with my own 
party, and it was decided that Kudlar 
and one other should go inland and hunt 
for deer, while I, with the remainder of 
the Eskimos, continued on the ice to 
look for bear. An equal division was 
made of biscuits, sugar, and tea, and 
through Sipsu’s generosity a quantity of 
deer meat was added to our supplies. 

Long before daylight Sipsu, Teddy- 
linguah, and Tukshu turned southward 
with heavily loaded sledges, while our 
party headed northward, the two deer 
hunters: leaving us at Brooks Island. 
We who were after bear skirted the 
icland, then headed west off the front 
of Humboldt Glacier, picking our way 
through rough ice between the icebergs. 

After a few hours of hard work, bear 
tracks were sighted. We gave chase, 
but they soon turned into rafted, broken 
ice so rough that further progress in that 
direction with the sledges was impos- 
sible, and we were forced to turn back. 
Presently on a large pan of smooth ice 
we came on the tracks of a number of 
bears, but all were so old that the dogs 
failed to catch the scent, until at dusk 
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we fell again upon a fresh trail. Here 
the animals took the scent and were off 
on a dead run. It was highly exciting. 
Not a sound broke the silence save the 
panting of the dogs and the occasional 
bump of the sledges over small lumps 
of ice. 

Ilabradou and his dogs, not far be- 
hind, was quite invisible through the 
cloud of steam that rose from the bodies 
of the heated dogs; I could not make 
them out, in fact, until they drew close 
alongside Oxpuddyshou. Every mo- 
ment now I hoped for a shot at the bear, 
but disappointment came again. Sud- 
denly the trail, like the other one we 
had followed, turned into rough ice, and 
thickening darkness compelled us to re- 
linquish the chase. 

Here we camped. The Eskimos, 
fearing that they might be attacked by 
the bear as they slept, placed their rifles 
alongside their sleeping bags with elab- 
orate preparation for defense. As for 
myself, the night’s prospect was miser- 
able. My feet and hands were already 
numb with cold, and my sleeping bag, 
at best too small, now frozen hard with 
moisture from my body, refused to 
admit me. My tent, completely covered 
with a crust of frost, was hardly less 
comfortable than the open. 

Under these conditions I slept but 
little, and was indeed thankful when 
morning came. My thermometer was 
gauged to register only to forty-eight de- 
grees below zero, and there the marker 


stood. How much colder it was, I can- 
not say. My nose and cheeks were 
frozen and my feet so numb that 


Oxpuddyshou removed my boots and 


thrust them under his birdskin shirt 
to warm them with the heat of his 
body. 


We had crossed nearly the whole face 
of Humboldt Glacier, and not far away 
lay Cape Webster. Dog food was 
nearly exhausted. The ice beyond was 
piled in a rough, impassable mass, and 
it was decided to turn back to Annoo- 
tok. 


Here we lost the sun. He bade us a 


final adieu for the long winter, but left 
a suggestion of his presence below the 
horizon in a mass of marvelous colorings 
—red 


and orange—reaching upward 
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from the white earth beneath into the 
deep blue of the high heavens. 

The traveling was hard and slow, | 
walked the greater part of the time in a 
vain endeavor to keep my feet warm. 
A light north breeze cut through and 
through, and no amount of physical 
exertion could overcome its effect. 

Near Cape Scott two white foxes 
were startled and darted away. A few 
ravens had been seen, but not another 
living thing was encountered in the one 
hundred and fifty miles traversed in 
search of bear. The whole world 
seemed frozen and dead save only our 
own struggling selves as we toiled south- 
ward. 

Below Cape Scott, Kulutinguah joined 
us. His hunt had been rewarded with 
one small bear and one deer, and he 
was ready to go back. Here another 
miserable camp was made, followed by 
another day of suffering. As I walked 
my nose was again frozen, and presently 
the tips of the fingers on each hand 
turned white. Then my feet, painful 
with the cold, suddenly lost all feeling, 
and I knew that they, too, had frozen. 
But there was nothing to do but push 
on and endeavor to reach Annootok as 
quickly as possible. 


A Cold That Never Lets Go 


When we camped at the end of that 
march, the Eskimos pulled off my boots 
to find the bottoms and heels of both 
feet frozen, how badly they could not 
tell. They thrust them under their 
shirts and rubbed them briskly until the 
frost was removed. Then I drew on 
dry socks, and they instructed me to pull 
on my boots without a moment’s delay, 
for had I left them off for even a little 
while my feet would have swelled to 
such an extent that I could not have 
got the boots on again. 

The hardest part of winter traveling 
in the Arctic is the fact that no artificial 
heat can be had in camp to overcome 
the intense and continuous cold. My 
feet were now so sore that I could walk 
but little and had to forego therefore, 
the exercise of running and sit on the 
komatik wrapped in deerskins. 

The Eskimos lightened one of the 
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sledges that the dogs might haul me over 
rough places, but riding under these 
conditions was anything but a pleasant 
experience. For two days I was un- 
able to make entries in my journal, but 
it was the same story of intermittent 
rough and smooth going, miserable 
camps, and unvarying cold. 

At last we reached Annootok. The 
little box shack was warm and cozy and 
the most comfortable place it has ever 
been my experience to enjoy. My feet 
were so swollen that one boot could only 
be removed by cutting it away. Both 
feet were blistered and some flesh pulled 
off, but I was thankful to find that the 
toes were uninjured. 

The Eskimos were very kind to me. 
Kudlar’s kooner (wife) brought me a 
pair of warm, comfortable hareskin slip- 
pers, and it was only a matter of a few 
days when I was able to walk again. 

Thus ended my first bear hunt in the 
Arctic, unsuccessful and disappointing, 
but full of experience. Later I was 


more successful, but the only difference 
of the later trip from the one which I 


have described was in the fact that I got 
some bear. If anything it was less ar- 
duous and adventurous than was the trip 
which ended in failure. 

My story is now completed. I had 
had my try at Arctic game and was 
well content to return home. It was 
on August 17, 1908, that the Roose- 
velt sailed for the north, leaving me at 
Etah. One year later—lacking one day 
—on August 16, 1909, she reappeared. 
The first signal of her appearance was 
from one of the Eskimos, who rushed 
into camp shouting “Omixwas!” (ship). 
I got out at once and ran to the top of 
a hill, and far to the southward I could 
see a large steamer. 

My first thought was that it was a 
ship dispatched from home to pick me 
up, but soon my glasses showed her to 
be the Roosevelt. As she drew nearer 
I put off in a whale boat and was soon 
alongside, once more shaking hands with 
my own kind after a year in the sav- 
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agery and desolation of the Arctic. 
Only one face was missing from the 
party that had bade me farewell a year 
ago, that of Marvin, who I learned had 
been lost through the ice on his return 
from the Polar Sea. 

I was interested to discover that I 
had gained thirteen days in my rough 
and ready calculations of time, which 
was not so bad considering the long 
darkness and the absence of a calendar. 
Three days the Roosevelt remained at 
Etah, and then we started south, touch- 
ing at the Eskimo settlements along the 
coast. The previous southward trip of 
the Roosevelt had been for the purpose 
of hunting walrus in Whale Sound to 
supply food for the families of the Eski- 
mos who had been with Commander 
Peary. 

Lack of coal limited the speed of the 
Roosevelt to four knots an hour and 
on August 23d we sighted a small 
craft with all sails set, headed north, 
which we soon learned was the Jeanie, 
commanded by one of the oldest and best 
Arctic navigators, Captain Samuel Bart- 
lett, of Brigus, Newfoundland. When 
Commander Peary, Captain Robert 
Bartlett, and myself boarded her we 
learned that she was on the way to Etah 
for me and that she also carried coal 
for the Roosevelt and, best of all, letters 
and newspapers for all of us. It is 
worth mentioning that the Jeanie is one 
of the smallest vessels that has ever at- 
tempted to penetrate the Arctic. Her 
appearance made a slight change in my 
plans, and after a talk with Captain 
Sam I decided to cross to the entrance of 
Jones Sound and follow the edge of the 
ice to the southward in search of bear. 

Our farewell to the Arctic was said 
at Cape Haven, just north of Frobish- 
er’s Straits, on September 13th. Here 
we picked up the shipwrecked crew of 
the Snowdrop, lost the previous year, 
and turned our prow scathward. Sep- 
tember 28th saw us at St. Johns, New- 
foundland, the end of our long sea 
journey. 

















CEDRIC S. CERF, A CALIFORNIA CAPTAIN OF RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


Mr. Cerf was captain of the University of California Rugby Team during the recent season, 
and under his direction his team defeated Stanford by a score of 19 to 13, on November 
13th, the first victory for California in this the biggest intercollegiate contest on the Coast 
since 1902. Mr. Cerf is 5 ft. 8 inches in height, weighs 173 pounds, and is 22 years old. 
His first football experience was in the intercollegiate game which he played during his 
Freshman year. In the first two years of the Rugby game at the University his position 
was in the five eighths line. In the recent season he played fullback. 
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SLIPPERY SEAL 


Cy Steoren Chalmers 


Illustrated by Charles F. Peters 


F lions were as common and as easy 

hunting as squirrels, who would 

hunt lions? Who would spend 

thousands of dollars on the kit nec- 

essary for an African trek, run the 

risk of death by snake bite, fever, 
tsetse-fly, sleeping sickness, or any other 
of the woolly terrors of the Dark Con- 
tinent, if the sporting instinct did not 
demand even chances between the lion 
and the man? 

The man, on one side of the game, is 
possessed of brains, although they will 
count for nothing if he succumbs to jun- 
gle perils, and he is armed with weapons 
which his brain cunning has evolved 
against brute instinct. The lion, on the 
other side, is intrenched behind barriers 
almost impregnable against the white 
man, and he is armed with a brute in- 
stinct and cunning which no human 
possesses. So the man has by no means 
the best of it, although he might have if 
he were unsportsmanlike enough to 
wish it. 

But the first rule of sport is even 
chances and no favor. The man who 
snarls and growls and swears “there 
ain’t no fish” because none bites ought 
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not to be classed as one of the brother- 
hood of sportsmen. We cannot all of us 
afford to go lion-hunting in Africa, but 
in a humbler way at home we do try to 
make the best sport of the littlest game. 

The hunter who bags the limit of 
two deer in a season and growls at the 
restrictions of the law is a “hog”; the 
fellow who bags one deer and “home re- 
joicing comes” may or may not be a 
sportsman; but the hunter who bags 
not even a jack rabbit after spending his 
entire vacation in the pursuit and cheer- 
fully says: “Hard luck. Next time—” 
is a sport from his moccasins up! He'll 
come again next year and be all the 
keener for his previous defeat. 

But to come to the point—and then 
the story: A phase of the true sporting 
instinct is that, when you have won a 
coveted trophy, you are anxious to se- 
cure another of another sort. The more 
difficult the new task, the better pleased 
you are with the job you have set your- 
self; and the longer delayed the achieve- 
ment, the greater the triumph in pros- 
pective. It is like Sir Thomas Lipton 
and that cup— But, there! Sports- 
men read this magazine. They know! 
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Granting, then, that the joy of the 
hunt is in the difficulty of the quarry, 
let’s go stalking the slippery seal! 

Here is a sport which the mind at 
once associates with Arctic necessity. 
Also, the mind questions the word 
“sport,” recalling tales of the brutality 
of killing seal and of the tender-hearted, 
sea-faring rufhan who looked into the 
“liquid, appealing eyes” of the seal and 
“ust couldn’t do it.” This may be all 
right in the Arctic and Antarctic where, 
perhaps, seal are so unused to the wiles 
of the hunter that they can be trained 
to the bottle diet. But if the popular 
novelist would try his skill at bagging 
“soulful-eyed” seal around the Bay of 
Fundy islands off the northeast end of 
Maine, he would revise his literary 
works, or never cease to wonder why he 
never got near enough to see the whites 
of the liquid, pleading eyes. 

A seal is the slickest, smoothest, slip- 
periest article that ever fired a sports- 
man’s ambition. If you don’t believe it, 
“Read, Mirza!” -as the old Oriental 
said when he was itching for a story. 

I was sitting on the veranda of an 
inn on Campobello Island in Passama- 
quoddy Bay, wondering what source of 
amusement deep-sea fishermen found in 
a man playing a scrappy rock-cod with 
a fly rod, when an Openango Indian 
with his squaw came along and laid at 
my feet a big basket full of quaint works 
of aboriginal art, with an invitation to 
buy. 

There were clay pipes bound with 
grass, baskets woven of varicolored 
fibers, all sweet-smelling, wooden plates 
carved with tepees and tomahawks and 
Indian sign language, and there were 
beaded tobacco pouches. But what at- 
tracted me was a pelt of shining, silver- 
gray hair about the size of a dogskin. 
In the basket I could see purses and 
moccasins made of the same cozy-looking 
material. 

“Seal,” said Chief Tomah Neptune, 
of the Openango royal family of Nep- 
tune. 

“Where from?” 

He pointed to the rocks. 
Fundy tide was on the ebb. 

“Get um here—no much,” said To- 
mah. “Other side plenty. Here too 
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much Boston steamboat, though me see 
four two-day-gone Duck Cove by Ly- 
bec Narrows. Other side Cam’bello 
plenty—’round ledges Grand Manan, 
too—all place at low tide. But,” he 
added with an aboriginal smile, “you 
can’t get. Can’t get!” ’ 

“Can’t 1?) Why not?” 

“Too smart. Too quick. 
dian can get.” 

Now, wouldn’t that annoy a white 
man! To whistle up the Fundy lad, 
who was guide and local philosopher, 
order a rig for the run to the ocean side 
of the island, fetch a rifle and some car- 
tridges, and get into rough togs was fif- 
teen minutes’ lively stepping. The tide 
was ebbing fast and Tomah’s alleged 
ledges should be visible. 

Once on the hard shell road which 
crosses Campobello through three miles 
of balsam, spruce, and pine, I told Mar- 
vin, the philosophic guide, what I was 
after. 

“You can’t shoot ’em,” said he. 
“Anyway, they ain’t good for nothing.” 

I said nothing to this. It was Mar- 
vin who laughed loudest at the idea of 
a man catching big, deep-sea fish “on a 
tin pole with a wheel on it, when it was 
easier an’ more payin’ to land ’em with 
a scoopin’ net.” 

“Thought you was goin’ after duck, 
maybe,” said Marvin. 

“With a rifle?” 

“If ye was a good shot,” said Marvin 
thoughtfully, “ye’d be surer of killin’ 
"em that way.” 

It was Marvin’s first experience as a 
guide. He was not yet experienced in 
the tactful requirements of guidehood. 
He would plunge a tenderfoot in gloora 
in five minutes by saying: “It’s like to 
rain. Don’t think there'll be any fish 
to-day, anyway. But if ye want to try, 
why——”’ 

He was young in years as well as in 
experience as a guide. As a Bay of 
Fundy deep-sea fisher lad, he knew it all; 
but deep-sea fishing for profit is one 
thing and sport another. An _ interest- 
ing lad was Marvin, though, as a study. 
For one thing, he believed that the souls 
of dead people sometimes went into 
animals. 

There 


Only In- 


was one time he saw a rabbit 
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sitting not ten paces away. He raised 
his rifle and—‘“somethin’ about that 
rabbit told me not to fire.” Perhaps the 
rabbit was a perfectly unpossessed rab- 
bit Perhaps the innate sporting in- 
stinct of the white man whispered that 
it was “too easy.” 

Whenever he chopped wood, by the 
way, he had hemorrhages. So he never 
chopped wood. An unsympathetic, un- 
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feeling person discovered that his hem- 
orrhages were merely the nose-bleeding 
of a healthy youngster. But Marvin 
refused to believe it and still steadfastly 
eschews wood-chopping. 

This to introduce friend Marvin. 

We came out of the woods abruptly. 
We had reached a great semicircling 
beach looking through two great rocky 
heads toward the Bay of Fundy. Her- 
ting Cove was as placid as a mountain 
lake at dusk and even the great bay was 
so mirrorlike that Nova Scotia was 
miraged in air, and two little islands— 
The Wolves—were topsy-turvy upon 
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themselves — lighthouse tip touching 
lighthouse tip, like a folded cut-out 
paper unfolded. 

Occasionally there was a heavy splash 
in the fish weirs, telling of a finny tribe 
(probably pollock) caught in the toils 
of the deep-sea toilers. A pair of ducks 
flew, long-necked, over one of the heads, 
while the raucous laughter of a pair of 
ravens came from the woods. A few 
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minutes before we had passed a thin, 
fresh-water lake which looked trouty. 
On the whole, this side of the island 
had the air of a likely place for sport. 
And just then the air was broken by a 
faint mew. 

“Cats!” said I, with infinite disgust. 

“No. Reckon that’s a seal,” said 
Marvin, as if it really made no differ- 
ence. I was agog on the instant. 

“Maybe it’s in the weir,” said Mar- 
vin. ‘Sontetimes they get caught like 
that... . It would be easier shootin’ 
him there,” he added, with that jarring 
practical note of his. 
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THIS TO INTRODUCE FRIEND MARVIN. 


We watched the weir. A fish leaped 
—a silver hake, by the flash of it, but no 
seal We walked along the grassy 
southern head toward the rocky point, 
keeping a sharp lookout. ‘To the left 
was Herring Cove; to the right of the 
head another—Raccoon Cove. The 
point of rocks stretched far out, weedy 
and fresh after their twelve-hour sub- 
mersion. The tide was not yet full out 
and the sea was blotted by rock points, 
ever rising as the sea slipped backward. 

Again came the far, faint mew—for 
all the world like a kitten mewing or 
a stout gentleman yawning. Marvin’s 
ear got the direction and for a minute 
he stood looking away over Raccoon 
Cove to the fast-spreading ledges in the 
middle of the bay. 

“There’s three of them—four, may- 
be,” said he coolly. 

“Three!—four! What?” 

“Seals,” said Marvin laconically. 

I looked, as a man will at something 
he very much wanted to see. I could 
make out two or three gray spots on the 
ledge—and that was all. Presently 
there came the catlike call again and one 


of the gray spots spread into a blot of 
white. The seals were up on the ledge, 
sensuously rolling in the sunlight. They 
were fully one thousand yards from us, 

I looked at the weedy rocks. Even if 
I reached the land point nearest to the 
ledge without dropping, gun-laden, into 
one of the many deep, watery chasms 
between, I must still be too far away for 
a decent shot at a vague gray object. 

“We might get a boat,” I whispered 
—why I whispered I don’t know—“and 
row quietly around in the shelter of the 
rocks until 4 

“T’d hev to steal a boat,” said Mar- 
vin, : 

“Well, beg, borrow, or—the point is 
get one!” 

Marvin went back to Herring Cove 
in search of a boat, after suggesting that 
I climb down to the point of the head, 
where he would pick me up. 

I got to the farthest land point with- 
out disturbing the seals, which were still 
lolling about on the ledge. As I sat on 
the rock waiting for the nefarious Mar- 
vin, a flat brown head with little eyes, a 
large bill, and a longish neck, turned 
and looked at me rather quizzically. It 
was a black duck—a drake, rather. 

The bird sat on a near rock regarding 
me. The temptation to “flush” the 
game and fire was strong, but I was 
after seals. “’Twas ever thus!”  Pres- 
ently the wild duck flapped into the sea 
and swam leisurely away into the hid- 
den pools between the rocks, 


All Quiet Among the Seals 


I took a last peep at the seals as Mar- 


vin came around with the boat. They 
were apparently unsuspicious. During 
the next ten minutes we were rowing 
softly, or paddling, or pulling ourselves 
along the rock sides of the water chan- 
nels, ever drawing nearer the seals. 

There was one big, rocky knob which 
I hoped to reach unobserved. ‘Then I 
could crawl to the smooth slanting 
summit and get a shot at about three 
hundred yards. But in crossing the 
strait of water to it, minor projecting 
rocks would force us out of the line of 
concealment. 

“You’ve just got to chance it,” I said 
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toMarvin. “Go ahead—quietly. They 
may not see us.” 

But at the first diversion from the 
line of concealment there came a high- 
pitched nasal cry from the ledge, fol- 
lowed by a splash—two splashes—three! 
—four! 

“Row straight to the ledge!” I whis- 
pered excitedly, still full of hope. 
“There may be one behind there.” 

Marvin rowed while I crouched in 
the bow with the rifle ready cocked. 
Landing on the slippery, sea-weedy ledge 
I found—nothing! Even as I stood 
there reflecting upon the slipperiness of 
seals, a round whiskered head popped up 
in the sea about fifty yards away. The 
rifle barked. “Pop! went the head simul- 
taneously. Bang! went Marvin’s shot- 
gun in another direction. The shot 
sprayed like a comet’s tail on the sea, 
but that head was gone, too. 

“Told ye they was too smart,” said 
the consoling Marvin. 

We rowed back to Herring Cove and 
left the boat where Marvin had found 
it. There was one consolation. There 
were seals—and they would take some 
hunting. 

Next day I went alone—rode boot 
and saddle and tied up in the woods 
near the southern head. I had decided 
that the boat was of little use. I could 
never get near enough. To-day I want- 
ed to reconnoiter and plan. 

I sat on the head smoking, with the 
rifle beside me. I watched the tide fall 
and the green tips of the ledges come 
through the surface. By and by the 
seals crawled up and began their low- 
tide play. I was too far off for them to 
feel or take alarm, although I have no 
doubt they saw me. 

Just as I was about to give up in dis- 
gust, I made a discovery. On the previ- 
ous day I had not observed the full ex- 
tent of the tide-fall. Now, at low tide, 
I discovered that I could walk dry-shod 
to that big, rocky knob which faced the 
ledge that held my seals three hundred 
yards beyond. 

In a moment I was on my feet and 
making for it, taking advantage—even 
at that distance—of every bit of cover. It 
took me twenty minutes to reach the rear 
base of that extreme knob of rock. The 
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last glimpse I had had of the seal ledge 
there were five seals lolling on it. The 
back of the rock was almost perpendicu- 
lar; also it was as slippery as—as a seal, 
But I clawed my way to the top, where 
I lay on the smooth inward slope, let- 
ting my breath and my heart get back 
to aim-steadiness. 

Then with the rifle cocked and shoul- 
dered I wriggled up and forward on my 
elbows. ‘The barrel was now over the 
top and I lowered the muzzle by raising 
myself until my eyes peered through the 
peep-sight, level with the ledge where 
the seals were. 


Wouldn't Wait for Him 


Through the sight I saw the ledge— 
and that was all! 

“Oh !—you—slick—beggars!” I said 
to the vacant ledge. “But, by thunder! 
I’ll get one of you if I have to stay here 
all summer.” 

I waited a while and saw the seals 
pop their mocking heads above the water, 
but there was little use in wasting pow- 
der. On the previous night Tomah, the 
Indian, had told me that one had to 
shoot them on the ledges—a straight 
head shot—otherwise they got into the 
water, where, dead or alive, they sank 
to the bottom. 

I waited a while, then rode back to 
the inn on the civilized side of the island. 
But I had a plan. To-morrow I would 
come early—before the tide had ebbed 
enough to show the tops of the ledges. 
If the seals were still at the bottom of 
the sea, they would hardly take notice 
of a boat which would be rowed to the 
rocky knob long before low water. The 
ebbing tide would leave the boat high 
and dry, even as it brought the ledges 
to view and the seals to the ledges. But 
I would be in by the “early doors,” sit- 
ting in a front seat all ready for the 
show. 

Next day I put the plan into execu- 
tion. The ledges were invisible, only a 
lighter hue of the sea marking their lo- 
cation, and the waters of Raccoon Cove 
were placid and unbroken. The tide 
was ebbing as I moored the boat to the 
rock and crawled to my hiding place. 

Have you ever watched a tide go out? 
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Even in the Bay of Fundy, where the 
big, rapid tide is a true thing spoken in 
jest, it seemed like the watched pot— 
the slowest, weakest, most miserably te- 
dious phenomenon in the world. Like 
the old man who had never seen the 
ocean before, if I hadn’t watched a stone 
with my eye, I wouldn’t have believed 
that there was any such thing in the 
world as a tide. 

Watching that stone and the increas- 
ing ripples where the sea’s bones were 
about to break through the sea’s skin at 
the ledges had a soporific effect. My 
eyes grew sleepy from staring at the sun- 
lit sea, and the smell of the salt, wet 
weed of the rocks acted like some kind 
of volatile anesthetic. 


Good Place for Dreams 


It was an ideal place for dreaming, 
anyway. I puffed away at a pipe and 
rolled over on my side. Away off to the 
east were the cliffs of Grand Manan, 
their rugged contour ghostly distinct in 
the clear air. An unseen steamer, bound 


out of St. John, no doubt, left a ten- 


mile, cometlike stratum of smoke on 
the horizon. ‘The Wolves were again 
in mirage, while over the intervening 
calm waters flocks of little sea geese 
skimmed like driven spray or snow 
flurries. 

I was startled presently by a terrific 
snore and a rush of water. I peered 
over the rock. Between me and the seal 
ledge a patch of sea was strangely per- 
turbed. Now what could that be mak- 
ing all that disturbance? 

I watched. Presently, out of the cor- 
ner of my eye, I saw a great, mountain- 
ous back roll upward and over—in a 
kind of somersault—about one hundred 
yards to the left of the spot where I had 
first noted the disturbance. Then came 
a mighty snore—like an exhaust—and 
a shower of water lashed into spray by 
a great tail. 

It was a whale!—come into the warm 
cove waters either in play or in pursuit 
of young herring. 

For a moment I was of a mind to put 
a bullet into it at the next “blow.” (It 
was heading to pass near my rock.) 
Back at the inn they were smiling over 
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my sealing excursions. What a revenge 
to go back and say casually: 

“I’ve shot a whale, by the Way. 
Would you mind sending four or five 
motor boats to tow it around ?” 

I had to laugh at the fantastic idea. 
My gun would just tickle the monster, 
which usually takes a harpoon and a 
hundred fathoms of rope, and no easy 
task at that. I decided to let the whale 
depart untickled and wait for seals. 

The ledges were visible by this time, 
The seals had not yet appeared. The 
boat was lying on its side, hidden by the 
big rock, and the passage behind the rock 
was almost dry. It would soon be time, 

I filled my pipe again and lay on the 
warm odorous seaweed, feeling very 
contented. It was a fine place to spend 
a summer afternoon, even if the seals 
never came. I looked at the wooded 
island—a bit of the Maine woods de- 
tached from the main woods. Ha! It 
had a great history, this island. It used 
to be owned by a choleric old British 
admiral who ruled it and its people like 
a lord of the manor. He had a wooden 
leg—or was it a hook for a hand?— 
and he carried a telescope. 

Kidd, of course, had buried treasure 
here, but in this case somebody had found 
the treasure and made off with it with- 
out even gratifying other people’s curi- 
osity. Other people found the hole, the 
outlines of a clamped iron chest, and 
some pieces of eight. I wonder what 
the other fellows got away with? 

Then there was the time of the em- 
bargo, when Campobello was a handy 
place for smuggling, between Moose 
Island and Nova Scotia (called “Swe- 
den,” with a wink). Lord! how they 
did smuggle—flour, merchandise, even 
Virginia negroes for the West Indian 
plantations. 

I was getting dreamy—sleep-dreamy. 
This wouldn’t do. I was after seals, 
and their hunt precludes sleep. 

I turned to the ledges. One seal had 
crawled half way out of the water and 
was looking around. I popped down 
again. Give ’em time. Give ’em time! 

The whale was still playing around 
the head, coming up about every minute 
to blow off its great exhaust. I had 
never been on such close intimacy with 
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a whale—or seal, either. This was the 
great sea, indeed . . . the sea one reads 
about in books. Think of the “wonders 
of the Lord” down there in the “great 
waters’—down in the green depths. 
Matthew Arnold, wasn’t it? The sono- 
rous Matthew. He knew— 


Sandstrewn caverns cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep... . 


How did the thing go, anyway? 


Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
And the salt weed sways in the stream. 
Where the sea-beasts rang’d all round 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground... 


But there was something about 
whales. That whale, you see, was the 
cause of it all. 
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Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye. 


Ah, yes. . . . Round and round and 
round for ever and ever, amen! ... It 
must be great to be a whale... . 


When I awoke the sun was a differ- 
ent color and the shadows were longer. 
Also, it was a little cool. It was a mo- 
ment before I realized that the mighty 
Nimrod had been asleep for hours, I 
looked quickly at the ledges in Raccoon 
Cove. The turned tide had not yet cov- 
ered them, but there was not a sign of a 
seal. That was queer. I had been very 
still. 

I looked behind me and my heart 
almost stopped beating. The tide had 


“TOLD YE THEY WAS TOO SMART,” SAID THE CONSOLING MARVIN. 
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filled the channel. I was cut off from 
land, and it would soon be dark. I suf- 
fered a few seconds of acute fear before 
I remembered and saw the boat. I 
climbed in quickly and got ashore, feel- 
ing self-congratulatory for at least one 
thing. I found the horse, half asleep, 
too. Then I had a good laugh. It had 
been a sleepy afternoon all round. 

When I got back to the inn I met 
Tomah, the Indian. I explained the 
whole scheme and how the seals had 
failed to enter into it by making an ap- 
pearance. (While I spoke of the snor- 
ing whale I said nothing of the snoring 
Nimrod.) How did he account for the 
seals’ behavior ? 

As I was speaking, Tomah’s black 
eyes were riveted upon the pipe which 
reeked between my teeth. 

“You smoke pipe on big rock?” said 
he. 

Ves,” 

“Huh!” Ton.ah ejaculated with a 
grin. “Seal smellee man smoke!” 


Off for Grand Manan 


My friend, Merriman, found me on 
the inn vetanda three days later, dis- 
consolately pondering on the slipperiness 


of seals. Merriman owned a sailboat 
with a “kicker” attachment, on the re- 
vised Shakespearean principle that “it 
boots some to resist both wind and 
tide.” 

“You’re coming with us for a sail 
around Grand Manan,” he stated. 
“No,” was the ungracious 

“I’m going after seals.” 

“Look here,” said Merriman, in a 
kindly, brotherly way, “you can’t get 
a seal that way. They see, smell, and 
hear in a way you can’t understand. 
It’s only the Indian who can land ’em 
around these waters. They shoot ’em 
even in the water and spear them from 
the bottom at low tide. Out on the big 
Fundy ledges beyond Manan, especially 
the Merrill Ledges or Cross Jack Ledge, 
you would stand a better chance of a 
kill before they could reach the water.” 

“Show me Cross Jack Ledge—quick.” 

“Well,” said Merriman, “it would 
mean two days—more if there was fog 
—and sleeping in the cockpit. Next 


reply. 
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week we'll get up an expedition with 
old Captain Cheney. He’s the original 
seal-hunter. In the meantime, come 
with us to-day. Bring your rifle and 
we'll take in the Gull Ledges to the east 
of Grand Manan.” 

So I went, not at all sure that I had 
a right to be enjoying myself as matters 
stood between seal and me. But I took 
my rifle along and sat before the mast, 

We came under the great cliffs of 
Grand Manan, where only a short time 
ago the Hestia piled up, and only six 
came ashore alive. There were reefs 
everywhere and every one of them could 
tell a story of a wooden wall or a mass 
of steel flung upon its fangs. But Com- 
modore Merriman was at the wheel and 
the rest of the party cheerfully drew 
corks and opened sardine cans. 

When we rounded the queer-shaped 
extremity of Grand Manan called the 
Southern Cross, and headed northeast, a 
southwest breeze saved gasoline, and we 
tore ahead under sail. About two in 
the afternoon we sighted the Gull 
Ledges and Merriman got the glasses, 

“Forrad ahoy!” he hailed. “There's 
seals for you if we can get up to them.” 

With the naked eye I could see noth- 
ing but gray specks, but I knew by this 
time what gray specks meant. 

Merriman kept away from the ledges, 
sailed past them, then put the sloop on 
the starboard tack until we had the 
ledges to windward. ‘Then he hove to 
and pulled in the dinghy. I got into the 
bows. He took the oars, while an elder- 
ly New York gentleman with the spirit 
of a twenty-year-old took the stern, “for 
ballast and for fun,” as he said. 

As we rowed away from the sloop, 
the other members of the party warned 
us that they would play audience and 
would expect the worth of their delay. 
From the deck they could plainly see the 
seals on the first of the ledges. The seals 
saw them, too, and as we rowed toward 
the rocks they dropped into the sea, one 
by one, and vanished. 

“That’s all right,” said Merriman. 
“There are lots on the farther ledges 
and you can shoot from this first one.” 

We crept in slowly and quietly. The 
sea close to the first ledge was a thick 
mass of submarine jungle. We had 
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practically to force the boat through it. 
Then the rocks were so slimy that a 
landing was difficult. I had come with 
creepers on heavy boots; Merriman, 
with rubber yachting shoes, could keep 
a footing—a wet footing, but the spirited 
old gentleman slid into the sea the mo- 
ment he stepped on the weeds. He was 
rescued by the commodore—Merriman. 

“I think, after all, I’ll stay in the 
boat,” said the spirited old gentleman. 
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“maritime” alps. I beat the air with 
my hand as a hint for him to advance 
shoulders down. He reached my side 
and I whispered: “Look!” 

He looked and said, “Gee-e-e-e!” It 
certainly was a sight. The ledge upon 
which we stood ended abruptly and pre- 
cipitously. There was a passage of 
ocean about two hundred yards across 
and on the other side of it was a second 
ledge, inhabited by as motley a crowd of 
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“I’m not as young or as much of a fool 
as that!” 

By this time I was climbing over the 
ledge. It was a ghastly place, infested 
by hideous crabs and leaping, antennaed 
shrimps that came in myriads from 
black, watery chasms among the weed- 
draped rocks. I would much rather fall 
into the sea itself than into one of those 
upthrust specimens of weird, sea-bottom 
grottos. They suggested sea serpents, 
sirens, and drowned seamen with horri- 
ble realism. 

When I reached the highest point of 
the rocks and peered over I saw a sight 
that was worth all previous efforts. I 
ducked down and wildly beckoned the 
commodore, who was still scaling the 


sea creatures as even the imagination 
could conceive. 

There were seals—a dozen of them, 
sleeping or quarreling or sitting, head 
erect, like sphinxes gazing at the sea 
desert; monstrous crabs, gannet, sea 
geese, herons, and wild duck, while 
among the nooks and crannies darted 
Mother Carey’s chickens. 

My eye was fixed on a big bull seal, 
which was silhouetted on a little bluff 
of rock around which the sea swashed 
and gurgled. For a moment I thought 
of the audience on the sloop. I could 
almost imagine some one saying: “Bet 
he misses!” Then 

I cautiously slipped the barrel of the 
rifle over the rock. It was a peep-sight 
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and the gun was firmly resting on solid 
stone. I could not miss, yet I waited 
and waited until the slightly swaying 
sight came plumb in the middle of the 
peep and in line with the center of the 
bull’s round head. 

“Byangk!” snapped the rifle. 

“GOT HIM!” yelled Merriman. 

The light cloud of white smoke flew 
to leeward. I stared. I had been wink- 
less. I saw the great bull, head down 
on the rock. It gave a convulsive 
struggle. Then another. The pon- 
derous body rolled over and the white 
belly. 

My heart sank like a plummet. The 
dead seal, in that last convulsion, began 
to slide slowly down the slimy side of 
the weedy rock. It stuck once, then a 
sucking wave drew it into the sea. 

In a moment Merriman was dashing 
toward the boat, I after him, both of us 
regardless of sea chasms or slippery 
rocks. In two minutes we were cutting 
through the channel toward the second 
ledge. The seal might be lying in the 
shallows. Heads were popping up all 
around us, for at the shot there had 
been a general panic in that marine 
menagerie. Splashing and mewing and 
screaming and up-flurrying of seals, 
gulls, and ducks. 
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The boat shot alongside the ledge, 
Here again the water was thick with sea 
jungle. We tore the weeds apart. Be- 
low was -dense, black water. We 
plunged an oar in up to the handle. 
We could touch no bottom! 

“Lost!” said Merriman emphatically. 
“Tt’s too deep. But,” he said, with sym- 
pathetic emphasis, “you got him all 
right!” 

Then they brought me aboard the 
sloop. The audience was silent in the 
presence of such poignant grief and dis- 
appointment. ‘They administered restor- 
atives and removed the rifle from my 
reach. 


As an artist finishing a story, or a 
hunter concluding a tale, I might say 
that I brought that seal aboard and am 
now wearing a sealskin vest made of it. 
But I am honest. 

A week later we were to have gone 
to the Merrill Ledges with the original 
seal-hunter, Captain Cheney. But a fog 
made one postponement. Then a block 
fell and hit Captain Cheney’s foot in- 
stead of the deck, and that made an- 
other. Then my vacation ended and 
the seals were safe. 

But by the nine gods I swear that this 
coming summer— However! 
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E was a small, withered 

old man, gnarled and 

wrinkled and burned quite 

black by wind and sun. 

His face was small and 

meager, thatched with a 
covering of sparse gray hair, that looked 
as though it had been blown loosely 
about, like straw on the floor of a barn. 
His eyes were blue and watery, rimmed 
with little circles of red, and always 
they looked downward, shifting from 
one spot to another with furtive sus- 
picion. His mouth was thin and tight- 
lipped, and it was through this organ 
that the Creator had shown the char- 
acter of the man, stamping his otherwise 
expressionless features with a look of 
hard, cruel avarice. 

He tramped into Landry one morn- 
ing in the early spring, followed by 
two ragged, half-grown children, and 
on his shoulder he carried an ancient 
gun. Save for the gun, he had no other 
belongings, no clothing, no food—noth- 
ing. 

At the presbytere he told his simple 
story to Father Bertrand. His name 
was André, or old André, as some chose 
to call him. That was all, for he had 
no surname. The children’s names were 
Marie and Jules, and their mother was 
dead. He was in search of work, as a 
water tender if possible, since that was 
his profession. 

Father Bertrand advised the wander- 
ers to apply to Mr. Gordon, the rice 
planter, and then he asked his visitors 
to rest and refresh themselves before 
continuing their journey. This the old 
man seemed unwilling to do. With a 
few muttered words of thanks, he took 
a fresh grip upon his heavy gun and, 
calling to the children, he set forth for 
Belrive plantation. That afternoon, in 
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speaking of the matter to Monsieur 
Landry, the priest said: 

“They were a pitiful family, I assure 
you, my friend. The children were so 
wild and ragged that they had almost 
the appearance of little animals. As for 
the old man, he was little better, and 
not once did he raise his eyes to mine. I 
fear that he will have a hard time in per- 
suading M’sieu Gordon to give him em- 
ployment.” 

Despite the predictions of Father Ber- 
trand, the old man not only found work 
at Belrive, but he also secured the de- 
sired position of water tender. Arriv- 
ing at a period of discontent among the 
plantation hands, he had little trouble 
in persuading the overseer to give him 
a trial, wherein he easily proved himself 
an expert in his business. 

So old André became water tender at 
Belrive and took up his quarters in a 
little, dilapidated cabin set far back at 
the end of the rice fields. It was a deso- 
late place, far off from the plantation 
road, and rendered more lonesome by a 
thick growth of the ever-encroaching 
woodland, yet the old man seemed well 
pleased with his home. To the offers of 
a better cabin in the future he shook his 
head protestingly, saying that he would 
be very well satisfied where he was. 

Strangely enough, as the days passed, 
he made no effort to make the few neces- 
sary repairs that would have added to 
the comfort of himself and of his family. 
But one addition did he make to the in- 
terior of the cabin, and that was imme- 
diately upon his arrival. Going out into 
the woodland behind the place, he cut 
two heavy oaken forks, which he nailed 
with much labor to the wall, high above 
the wide, open fireplace. Upon them 
he placed his rusty gun, and in all the 
time that he lived at Belrive this an- 
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cient weapon, together with a table and 
some chairs, constituted the only fur- 
nishings of his home. 

All through the growing of the rice 
old André worked at Belrive, moving 
tirelessly about the great fields as he 
tended the life-giving streams of water. 
Carefully he nursed the infant crop, 
holding in his power the life or death of 
each feathery stool of rice, ruling it all 
with his long-handled shovel, which is 
the scepter of the water tender. For 
all this work and care they paid him 
well, yet never in the slightest degree 
did he seek to better his condition, In- 
stead, he seemed to grow each day more 
miserly, more grasping. 

When the weeds began to grow he 
sent his children into the field to work 
with the negro boys. From dawn to 
dark he made them pull the lacelike 
plants of indigo while they stood waist- 
deep in water under the blazing heat of 
the Louisiana sun. And while they 
worked they still wore the pitiful rags 
in which they had arrived at Landry 
and their faces were thin and wolfish— 
pinched with hunger. At the end of 
each week he pocketed their scanty earn- 
ings, reckoning with them to the last 
penny, furious if they had lost a mo- 
ment of time in their round of labor. 

He had no friends, no companions. 
Suspicious of everyone, he kept entirely 
to himself, and his children were not 
allowed to leave the cabin in their few 
moments of idleness. Once a week he 
went to Landry for his provisions and 
once a month he went, strangely enough, 
to the far-off city of Mouton. On both 
of these journeys, whether it was the 
two miles to Landry or the fourteen 
miles to Mouton, he went always alone, 
dressed in the sodden garments that he 
had worn that day in the field. On 
Sundays he was dressed the same, for 
he had no other clothes, and the women 
would draw away their skirts as they 
passed him kneeling, damp and muddy, 
at the back of the church. 

On Saturday afternoons, when the 
people from the plantation were enjoy- 
ing themselves in Landry with the mon- 
ey that they had earned that week, he 
never joined them. He would come 
silently into the village, buy his few pro- 
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visions, and then walk hurriedly away 
as though the sight of so much spending 
was a torture to him. 

He did not drink, he did not smoke. 
He barely ate, as Monsieur Landry, the 
storekeeper, could testify. But once did 
he cross the threshold of the coffee 
house, and that was on the first pay day 
after his arrival. Then some of his fel- 
low laborers asked him in to have a 
drink, thinking that he would treat in 
turn. He accepted their hospitality, 
taking each time a cigar, and when he 
found that they were awaiting his turn, 
he slipped quietly outside. After he had 
gone they found that he had sold back 
the cigars to the proprietor at a reduced 
rate. 

Toward the middle of the harvest the 
sun had its effect upon his daughter 
Marie and she fell ill. Yet he drove 
her for two days more, until she fainted 
in the field and was carried to the cabin 
on a load of rice. There she lay for six 
long days, alone and unattended, until 
she was finally discovered by the overseer. 
When they told the old man that she 
would die without medical attention he 
shrugged his shoulders resignedly. He 
spoke very seldom, and then only in the 
fewest words, for he was as miserly in 
speech as he was in all things. 

“That is sad,” said he, “but I can 
have no doctor. I have no money to 
pay him with.” 

From this determination they could 
not move him, although Father Ber- 
trand came over from Landry to see 
him. 

“But surely you have money,” urged 
the priest. “Your pay is good and you 
spend nothing.” 

“T have a brother in France who is 
in trouble,” mumbled the old man un- 
easily. ‘Each month I must send him 
money from Mouton.” 

“But this—this is your daughter!” 
stammered the priest in amazement. 

“And the other is my brother,” mum- 
bled the old man, and would say no 
more. 

After that Dr. Lemaire came each 
day from Landry and treated the girl 
for nothing, out of the kindness of his 
heart. It is probable that she would 
have recovered had the old man bought 
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the medicine that was prescribed for 
her. But in this matter he was as 
miserly as he had been before, and the 
child died one night, despite all that the 
doctor had done for her. 

At the funeral many hard things were 
said of the old man, but he paid no heed 
to them. He went through the pitiful 
ceremony silently, with no apparent 
show of grief, walking behind the plain 
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plows, doing a countless number of 
things while he waited for the spring 
and the first green tips of the sprouting 
rice. 

It was early in the fall that his son 
Jules got into difficulty. All through 
the harvest the lad had been busily em- 
ployed, working hard each day and go- 
ing to his rest exhausted each night. 
But when the last sack had been stored 
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TRAMPED INTO LANDRY ONE MORNING FOLLOWED BY HIS RAGGED, HALF- 
GROWN CHILDREN. 


pine box in his same sodden garments of 
the field. 

When, toward the end of the harvest, 
the last water had been taken from the 
rice and the old man’s work was done, 
he went to the overseer and begged that 
he might remain at the plantation for 
another season. He would do anything, 
he said, although there was work 
enough to be done on the levees to keep 
him busy until the spring. At first the 
overseer turned a deaf ear to his plead- 
ings, for, like the rest of the people at 
Belrive, he hated the old man for his 
miserly ways; but in the end he re- 
lented, for never had he seen so com- 
petent a water tender before. 

So old André stayed on at Belrive, 
patching the levees, sharpening the 


in the warehouse and the whole planta- 
tion had seemed to pause as if for a 
breathing spell, he had been left with 
nothing to do. 

Missing his sister, who had always 
stayed with him at the cabin, the boy 
began to roam abroad, wild and gaunt, 
ridden by neglect, by loneliness and 
starvation. Soon the small planters be- 
gan to miss things from their stable 
yards. Here a chicken had failed to 
return to its roost, there a pig had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and then, one 
morning, a lamb was found roughly 
butchered in a neighboring field. 

When the furious planter traced the 
blood stains to the old man’s cabin, he 
found the boy in the woodland at the 
rear. There he had built a fire, over 
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which he was roasting a piece of the 
stolen meat. On being accused of the 
crime, he made no attempt at denial. 
He was starved, he said; he had found 
the lamb, and he had killed it. 

He seemed to have no shame, no 
sense of right and wrong. Crouching 
on the ground like some wild beast, he 
growled and glared at the planter, tear- 
ing ravenously at the half-cooked meat 
until he had devoured the last piece. 
Had the planter been a man with a 
family he would probably have felt noth- 
ing but pity for the half-starved boy. 
However, he was a hard old bachelor, 
close and grasping, and he had the lad 
arrested at once. 

It was then that Father Bertrand 
once more turned his influence to the 
benefit of old André, and to such good 
effect that the planter finally made a 
compromise. If the boy’s father would 
pay for the lamb he agreed that he 
would withdraw the charge and let the 
matter drop. 

When the priest, overjoyed at his suc- 
cess, went to the old man, he was met 
again with a shrug of resignation. 

“T thank you, mon pere,” said old 
André, “but I can do nothing. I have 
no money.” 

“But it is only a matter of a dollar 
or two,” begged the priest. “Surely 
you will not let your son go to prison 
for such an amount?” 

“T have no money,” repeated the old 
man. “Jules stole the lamb and he must 
suffer for it. Had I done so, how many 
do you think would be willing to pay 
the price for me?” 

And after this, his longest speech, he 
would say no more. 

When they took Jules away, the old 
man did not even go to his trial. He 
was busy, he said, and he could not af- 
ford to lose his work that day. After 
the boy had received a light term in the 
parish prison, he seemed actually re- 
lieved—possibly because there now re- 
mained but one mouth to feed. 

He now reduced the number of his 
journeys from the plantation, going but 
once a month to Landry and making 
the trip to Mouton on the same day. 
These trips to Mouton were a constant 
source of speculation to the overseer. 
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He had heard the story of the brother 
in France, but, like everyone on the 
plantation, he disbelieved it. Yet the 
old man made the long journey each 
month, and there must be some reason, 
The overseer decided that he would 
learn this reason, and on his next visit to 
Mouton he made some inquiries about 
old André. 

At the post office they did not know 
the old man, but at the bank they knew 
him well. He came to them each 
month, they said, and had his earnings 
changed into gold—two-dollar-and-a- 
half pieces, for he would take nothing 
else. They had now fallen into the 
habit of having them ready for him. 
No, he had never made a deposit. He 
must bury the money. It had been 
done by some of the old Acadians. 

After this old André began to be dis- 
turbed at night by noises in the wood- 
land about his cabin. Each morning 
he would find a fresh pit gaping beneath 
the trees, and the storekeeper in Landry 
did a thriving business in shovels with 
the negroes at Belrive. 

It was at this time, also, that Jean 
Le Bossu, the little hunchback from the 
Grand Woods, became strangely inter- 
ested in the old man’s gold. He did 
not go about in the woodland digging 
pits in the ground, for after one care- 
ful inspection he saw that the money 
had not been buried there. Le Bossu 
had lived all his life in the woods, and 
there was little that he could not read 
in the open book of Nature. Accord- 
ingly, he began to haunt the cabin itself, 
dropping in upon the old man at all 
sorts of odd moments, and soon a 
strange intimacy sprang up between the 
two. 

Old André seemed almost to care for 
Le Bossu, for, like himself, the hunch- 
back was silent and morose, sitting for 
hours at a time in silence, staring 
straight before him. Also, Le Bossu 
seldom came without some gift of game 
or fruit, so that the old man’s need of 
provisions became small indeed. 

When the people at Landry ques- 
tioned Le Bossu about this business, he 
made a most astonishing reply. 

“And do you think that you will find 
the gold?” they asked. 
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“BUT THIS—THIS IS YOUR DAUGHTER,” 


“Perhaps so. 
the little man. 

“And what will you do with it after 
you have found it, Jean?” they persisted. 
“Surely you will never be able to spend 
such a great amount?” 

“I will give it to the boy, Jules,” re- 
plied Le Bossu. “He is at work in 
Mouton and is doing well. Some day 
he will make a fine man.” 

And so the search for the gold went 
on, while the hunchback spent long, 
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Who knows?” replied 
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STAMMERED THE PRIEST IN AMAZEMENT. 


silent hours in the cabin and the negroes 
dug beneath the trees. And then, one 
dark night, a cow of Mr. Gordon’s fell 
into a freshly dug pit and broke her leg. 
When the old man discovered it the 
following morning he was in despair. 
There was no way in which he could 
have been responsible for the matter, 
yet to his excited imagination the blame 
would fall upon him alone. He would 
be forced to pay for the cow, which to 
him would be little worse than death. 
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THERE WAS ONLY THE DULL GLOW OF THE FIRE 
WHERE OLD ANDRE SAT AT HIS MEAL 


OF RICE AND MILK. 


Cudgeling his brain for a way out of 
the difficulty, he suddenly remembered 
that he had seen a negro prowling about 
the woodland the night before, a short, 
squat negro, who had seemed strangely 
like the one that they called Booqui, the 
possum, at Landry. 

Booqui lived upon the outskirts of the 
village, and although no one had ever 
been able to prove anything against him, 
it was said that he was “bad.” Twice 
had he been suspected of murder, and 
there was little doubt that he was a 
thief also, since, although he spent his 
days in idleness, he lived upon the fat of 
the land. Most people were afraid of 
him, for, despite his short stature, he 
was as strong as two men, with a sul- 
len, brutal nature that never forgot or 
forgave a wrong. 

But of all this old André, in his ter- 
ror, took no account. Going straight to 
the overseer, he reported the matter, 
naming Booqui as the one who had dug 
the pit. When the overseer in turn 


made his report to Mr. 
Gordon, the young planter 
was furious. It was bad 
enough to have his land 
dug up by. the plantation 
hands, but when this was 
done by a negro from Lan- 
dry the matter had gone 
too far. Also, here was a 
chance at last to entrap 
the wily Booqui. 

Sending for his water 
tender, Mr. Gordon asked 
him if he could swear in 
court that he had seen 
Booqui digging the pit, 
and the old man in his 
fright said that he could. 
Then Booqui was arrest- 
ed. At the trial old André 
went upon the stand and 
perjured himself, while the 
people looked on in amaze- 
ment, wondering how he 
could make so terrible an 
enemy. 

After Booqui had been 
convicted and they were 
taking him away, he 
leaned toward the old man 
and whispered a few words. 

“As soon as I get out,” said he, “I'll 
kill you.” Although the crowd could 
not hear what he said, they shrank away 
from the savage look in his little, blood- 
shot eyes. 

That night Le Bossu called upon the 
old man with a warning, for he had 
heard the negro’s whispered words, 

“He will surely kill you when they 
set him free,” said the hunchback. 
“Also, I do not know why you testified 
against him, for I saw him on that very 
night far away at the edge of the Grand 
Woeds. Had I not known of some of 
his crimes I would have tried to save 
him.” 

“It was the cow,” muttered the old 
man. “I could not have paid for 
her.” 

“But you will pay for her,” cried Le 
Bossu; “you will pay for her with your 
life. You must be ever ready so as to 
kill him first. See, you have your great 
gun there. You must load it and have 
it ever within your reach.” 
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“Dien,” said the old man, “I shall be 
ready. The gun is always loaded.” 

The days went by, growing shorter 
and cooler, and where the great green 
carpet of the rice had been the summer 
before there was now only a barren, 
weed-grown desolation. Week after 
week the teams went round in a strag- 
gling circle, busy with the fall plowing, 
and the flames roared high from the 
brush piles and hedges, glowing far into 
the dusk like some burnt offering to the 
goddess of the coming crop. 

And then, one cold, clear night, the 
moon slipped quietly into the sky and 
bade the stars to shine their brightest in 
sacred memory, and it was Christmas 
Eve. All over the great plantation, 
from the big house to the humblest 
hovel, there were signs of joy and fes- 
tivity. Lights glowed from every win- 
dow, voices laughed and talked and 
sang, and from the long white row of 
quarters came the happy prattle of ex- 
cited children. 

But in the old man’s cabin at the edge 
of the woodland all was dark and still. 
There were no sounds of talking or of 
laughter. Save for the murmur of the 
trees and the queer night noises that 
came from the wood, the silence was un- 
broken. No lights gleamed from the 
windows. There was only the dull 
glow of the open fire, where old André 
sat at his meal of rice and milk. Yet 
the old man seemed also to have ab- 
sorbed some of the holiday spirit. In- 
deed, he seemed expectant, excited, and 
his face glowed with some strange hap- 
piness of his own. 

For a long time after he had finished 
his meal he sat silently before the fire, 
rising every now and then, with flushed 
cheeks and eager eyes, only to return to 
his chair again with the determination 
of one who puts off a pleasure to the 
last possible moment that he may enjoy 
to the fullest extent its anticipation. 
Finally, as though he could stand this 
waiting no longer, he sprang to his feet 
and carefully examined the wooden 
shutters that closed in the windows at 
the side and rear. Then he stood for a 
moment looking uneasily about him, his 
fingers working joyously as though they 
already fondled a hoard of gold, his 
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breath coming in short, hard gasps of 
pure delight. 

As he stood thus there came a knock 
on the door. In an instant the old man 
was across the room, his joy all gone, his 
face alive with hate and suspicion. 

“Who—who—are you? What do 
you want at such an hour?” he gasped 
unsteadily. 

From outside came the voice of Le 
Bossu. ‘Let me in,” it panted. “Let 
me in at once. I have something to tell 

99 
you. 

Before the old man had opened the 
door a quarter of its width, the hunch- 
back had slipped inside with surprising 
agility. His face was white, his eyes 
were wide with fear and horror, and he 
panted loudly, as though he had run at 
his utmost speed. 

“André! André! you must go at 
once,” he gasped hurriedly as soon as 
he was in the cabin. “It is Booqui. 
They set him free yesterday, and all day 
he has drunk at Landry, swearing that 
he will cut your heart out. When he 
left the coffee house a while ago, I felt 
sure that he was coming here, and I fol- 
lowed him. He is coming through the 
woods and he has a long knife. I saw 
him trying it in the moonlight. Then I 
ran ahead to warn you.” 

He paused for lack of breath and 
stood panting and blowing, his arms 
outstretched as though he would push 
the old man into the safety outside. But 
old André made never a move, gazing 
abstractedly before him as though he 
had not heard a word that the hunch- 
back had said. There was no fear in 
his face. Only a look of impatience, of 
annoyance, at this sudden interruption. 

Frantic with excitement, Le Bossu 
seized his arm. 

“Man, you must hurry!” he cried. 
“He is right behind me. You have not 
a moment to——” 

Again Le Bossu paused, and this time 
he trembled violently at a sound that 
came from outside. It was not a pleas- 
ant sound, for it was the voice of a 
drunken negro. It was not a pleasant 
song, either, for Booqui was singing 
“Batson,” the song of the murderer who 
had died at Lake Charles. 


At the end of the verse Booqui paused 
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for breath, and on the instant Le Bossu 
found his voice again. 

“You are too late, André,” he cried. 
“He will be here in a moment. Quick! 
get the gun and kill him as he comes 
in. You say that it is always loaded. 
He has only a knife, and is too drunk to 
be cautious. Can you not hear him 
singing as he comes? Quick, man! 
You must be mad.” 

“Here!” he cried, as he thrust the 
gun into his hands. “Shoot him as he 
comes in the door, and do not miss your 
aim.” 

Then, with incredible swiftness, the 
hunchback hurried to the rear of the 
cabin, threw open the window, and 
leaped over the sill. Once outside in 
the darkness and safety of the wood- 
land, Le Bossu’s courage began to re- 
turn. Booqui did not know that he had 
been in the cabin, and even if he found 
him he could easily lose his drunken 
pursuer. 

Raising his eyes cautiously to the edge 
of the window frame, the hunchback 
peeped inside. The low, bare room 
showed quite clearly in the firelight 


which glowed softly upon the figure of 


old André. He stood just as Le Bossu 
had left him, save that he now held the 
old gun clasped protectingly against his 
breast as he gazed abstractedly toward 
the door. Booqui had ceased his singing, 
and for a long minute there was a close, 
dreadful silence about the cabin while the 
little man peered over the window ledge. 

Then there came a crash from out- 
side, the door swung slowly inward on 
its broken fastenings, and Booqui stood 
in the doorway. 

Framed by the blackness of the night, 
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the negro made a picture that would 
have terrified the bravest of men. Short 
and squat, with the arms and chest of a 
gorilla, he stood for a moment peering 
into the room, his lips drawn back in 
a savage snarl, his wicked little eyes 
gleaming with hate and revenge. In 
one hand he held a long knife, and as 
he caught sight of the old man he raised 
it with a meaning gesture. 

Without a word, without a sound, he 
crept upon his prey, and as he did so old 
André seemed at last to come to his 
senses. As though for the first time he 
understood the meaning of the hunch- 
back’s words, he whirled the great gun 
from his close embrace and threw it to 
his shoulder. Then, with a cry of rage, 
the negro sprang upon him. 

At the window Le Bossu raised a 
trembling hand, as though to shut out 
the thunder of the monstrous weapon, 
half turning away his head that he 
might not see the shattered body of the 
murderer. But to his waiting senses 
there came no shock, no roar—only the 
dull thud of meeting bodies and the soft 
swish of the knife as it descended. . 

Then Le Bossu fell, sick and fainting, 
upon the grass beneath the window, 
muttering brokenly—“God! and it did 
not go off!” 

When, a little later, he staggered 
weakly to his feet and again peered 
through the window, Booqui had gone, 
with never a glance at the terrible thing 
that he had left behind him. For, scat- 
tered about the body of old André was 
a thin stream of golden coins that still 
dribbled slowly from the tilted muzzle 
of the ancient weapon, glistening softly 
in the light of the dying fire. 
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PON the approach of cold 

weather the woodchuck, 

dreading the sting of frost, 

shuts himself up in_ his 

stuffy burrow, to appear no 

more till the proverbial 
day when he is supposed to venture out 
to look for a sign of spring; even then, 
seeing his shadow, he may retire for 
another six weeks of poor ventilation. 
Curiously enough there are many peo- 
ple like the woodchuck in this regard, 
who think that winter is no time to be 
outdoors. Unless forced to an occa- 
sional exit, they are “shut-ins.” 

At best they but venture from house 
to house or for a short walk in a city 
street. The long “exposure” to over- 
heated and ill-ventilated rooms and to 
the ravages of the sedentary life is a 
most dangerous ordeal, producing weak- 
ness and inviting the attack of disease. 
Winter is a glorious time for active ex- 
ercise outdoors, in some respects even 
better than summer, and if an_in- 
terest in the birds can provide an incen- 
tive to draw people to the wintry land- 
scape and set them, now and then, to 
scouring the open, it will be sufficiently 
justified. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
the scarcity of birds in winter in nearly 
all localities, save in the far South, tends 
to discourage many from the quest. 
Yet there are quite a number of species 
which winter even in the northern or 
middle districts, hardy creatures which 
are able to withstand rigorous condi- 
tions of temperature, storm, and scar- 
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PERCHED ON SOME CONSPICUOUS 
IS THE RED-TAILED HAWK. 


TREE 


city of food. A wonderfully good idea 
of what birds are to be found in differ- 
ent parts of the country on a winter's 
walk can be gathered by reading in 
the January-February number of Bird- 
Lore each year the reports of the 
“Christmas Bird-Census.” 

The number of species seen by vari- 
ous observers in a day is usually from 
about six to eighteen, sometimes more— 
usually more on the coast, in the South, 
and on the Pacific Slope. At times, one 
will hardly see a living thing, but if 
one has acquired an interest in birds, 
their very scarcity will make the appear- 
ance of the few all the more welcome. 
The sight even of a single interesting 
individual under these conditions will 
give a feeling of pleasure more vivid 
than might be aroused by many a song- 
ster in May. 

The birds to be seen on a genuine 
winter outing are not all the reward. 
There is a keen joy in ranging the leaf- 
less woods and looking through vistas 
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that are closed in the leafy season. 
Climbing steep hills is a keen delight, 
when the cold conduces to activity, and 
one is able to maintain a glow of 
warmth without being overheated. 
One can examine glittering cascades of 
ice, see the forms of the trees, and view 
miles and miles of country. All that 
is needed is an incentive to get us out, 
and the birds supply such an incentive 
in ample measure. 

Before going far afield we shall do 
well to pay attention to the birds that 
come to our very doors, seeking food in 
the time of scarcity. The good custom 
of putting out food for the birds has 
now become very general. The insec- 
tivorous kinds enjoy a piece of suet, fas- 
tened in a tree. It is well to place it 
by a window where it can be watched 
readily. 

In a mild winter, when food is easy 
to get, the birds may not use it very 
much, but let there come a heavy fall 
of snow followed by bitter cold, and 
they will be glad to accept our hospital- 
ity. In some severe winters I have had 
birds in numbers at my lunch counter 
almost constantly every day. Perhaps 
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most numerous will be the little black- 
capped chickadee, with his breezy man- 
ner and cheering songs. 

Usually a very regular customer is 
the little black-and-white-spotted downy 
woodpecker. The hairy woodpecker, 
which looks just like his downy cousin, 
but is quite a bit larger, sometimes 
comes, but it is a shyer bird and gen- 
erally less plenty. Another familiar 
friend is the white-breasted nuthatch, 
an exceedingly vivacious fellow, blue- 
gray above, with black or _ blackish 
crown, and white beneath, a regular 
acrobat who climbs like a woodpecker 
and is as apt to run headlong down a 
tree as up it. The saucy blue jay may 
also pay his respects. 

The seed-eating birds do not care for 
the suet, so for them there should be a 
supply of seed or small or crushed grain 
placed out near house or barn in some 
warm, sheltered spot, with a cover 
above it to keep it from being buried 
under the snow. Unless the hordes of 
English sparrows can be kept away, 
they will monopolize the supply and 
drive off the desired visitors. The shot- 
gun is the surest remedy, and it may be 
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PINE GROSBEAK DRINKING 


said in the sparrow’s favor that they are 
usually quick to take such a hint. 

With the coast thus clear, the pretty 
tree sparrow is likely to be the most fre- 


quent guest, with numbers of juncos at 
times, and an occasional song sparrow. 
Sometimes on farms quail will feed 
around the barn in severe weather, but 
this is too good to be more than excep- 
tional. 

Our winter land birds may be read- 
ily thought of in three classes. First 
we may mention the species represented 
by some individuals at all times of the 
year, known as “residents.” In a few 
cases, as with the ruffed grouse and the 
quail, the same individuals are found in 
one locality the year round. 

With most of them, however, those 
found during the warmer season prob- 
ably migrate southward, to be replaced 
by other individuals of the same kind 
from farther North. To this class be- 
long the chickadee, white-breasted nut- 
hatch, song sparrow, blue jay, and downy 
and hairy woodpeckers, already men- 
tioned. Some others are the crow, 
meadow lark, goldfinch, and occasion- 
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HIS WINTER FOUNTAIN. 


ally the flicker, cedar bird, purple finch, 
red-winged blackbird, kingfisher, blue- 
bird, and robin. Many of the birds of 
prey also belong in this category of 
winter callers. 

The second class are birds nesting a 
little north of us and ordinarily migrat- 
ing past us to the South, a few of which 
may linger for the winter in the North- 
ern and Middle States. Of these the 
principal examples are the myrtle war- 
bler, junco, winter wren, brown 
creeper, white-throated sparrow, and 
the two kinglets, especially the golden 
crowned. 

To the third class belong those 
species from the far North that ordina- 
rily come to us only as winter visitors. 
These are the snowflake, horned lark, 
Lapland longspur, tree sparrow, North- 
ern shrike, pine siskin, redpoll, the red 
and white-winged crossbills, and the 
pine grosbeak. With these belong some 
Northern birds of prey such the 
snowy owl. 

It is well to bear in mind that va- 
rious species of our summer birds are 
liable to constitute themselves members 


as 
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of the first class by some bold or care- 
less individual remaining or returning 
in actual winter. I have seen the fox 
sparrow and hermit thrush in December, 
and even such southerly birds as the 
cardinal and mocking bird have been 
found in winter as far north as Massa- 
chusetts. It adds interest to winter 
rambles to have an eye out for these 
unusual occurrences. 

A number of these species in winter 
are found in flocks. In open fields, 
where various seeds can best be found, 
we may look for flocks of goldfinches, 
siskins, redpolls, snowflakes, and horned 
larks. The last two are larger birds 
than the others and are more terrestrial, 
often being found in company, and yet 
easily distinguished, since the snow- 
flakes are so white. The first three 
more often cling to weeds to get at the 
seeds and alight on trees. 

The goldfinch can be distinguished 
from the other two by its plain breast 
and black wings. The others have 


striped underparts, but the redpoll has 
a crimson patch on the crown and the 
adult males rosy-tinted breasts. 


The 
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BREEZY 


cedar birds and purple finches also flock, 
as do the crossbills and the pine gros- 
beak, and to some extent the tree spar- 
rows, juncos, and meadow larks, in 
straggling parties. 

Some of the more Northern birds 
are very irregular in their appearances, 
sometimes not coming as far south as 
Massachusetts for years at a_ time. 
This is notably true of the pine gros- 
beak, the two crossbills, and the redpoll. 
Their coming is thought to depend 
more upon the food supply than on the 
weather. ‘The winters when they ap- 
pear are hailed with delight by bird 
lovers. 

When we see in the evergreens or 
shade trees of the garden a flock of gray 
birds about the size of a robin, we at 
once surmise that the pine grosbeak has 
come. ‘They feed a great deal on buds, 
ash, and maple seeds, and frozen fruit. 
The crossbills live largely on the: seeds 
which they extract from the various 
evergreen cones—spruce, pine, and hem- 
lock. Their mellow call notes, uttered 
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as they fly from tree to tree, thrill us 
with delight. 

Another thrill comes when one ap- 
proaches a flock of small birds feeding 
on weed stems projecting above the 
snow, thinking that they are goldfinches, 
and sees a crimson patch shining on 
each head—redpolls, from the very far 
north. But the flock, if not of the 
goldfinch, are more apt to prove to be 
the pine siskin, which is ordinarily 
more common than the redpoll, a heav- 
ily streaked little bird, with no color 
patch, and about the same size. Gold- 
finches, siskins, and redpolls all resort 
to trees as well as to open ground, es- 
pecially along the edge of woods or in 
second growth, where buds, particularly 
those of birches, are a great attraction. 

These wandering flocks of the va- 
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rious hardy Northern birds will bear 
careful watching, not only on account 
of their own peculiar charm, but be- 
cause with them are sometimes found 
even rarer strangers. Any flock of red- 
polls is liable to include a specimen of 
the hoary redpoll, a much paler bird, 
which seldom comes as far south as the 
United States. The flock of common 
cedar birds sometimes has in it one or 
more of the rare Bohemian waxwing, 
which resembles the cedar bird, but is 
somewhat larger and has white wing 
bars and a black throat. 

Snowflakes and horned larks often 
flock together, and with them one should 
always look for specimens of the Lap- 
land longspur, a bird of about the same 
size and sparrowlike in appearance, 
with more or less black on throat and 

breast and buff col- 
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MORE OFTEN HEARD 


IS A COMMON WINTER 
THAN SEEN, 


or on the sides of 
head and neck. An- 
other not common 
bird which may ac- 
company them or 
be found in their 


haunts, especially 


among the sand 
dunes and beach 
grass along the 
coast, is the Ips- 
wich sparrow. It 
can readily be dis- 
tinguished from all 
other sparrows by 
its very pale, 
bleached-out color. 
When a supposed 
flock of pine gros- 
beaks is sighted, 
one may entertain 
the hope that they 
will prove to be 
the still rarer even- 
ing grosbeak. Once 
in a great while 
there will be a 
winter when this 
species comes in 
numbers across the 
Canadian border. 
It is a beautiful 
black-and-yellow or 
orange bird easy to 
recognize. 
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The parrotlike 
crossbills are about 
the only ones of 
our winter-flocking 
birds among which 
we do not hope to 
find greater rari- 
ties; they are of 
sufficient interest in 
themselves as they 
climb about among 
the cones, using 
bills and feet like 
parrots. 

If a flock of 
“blackbirds” is seen 
in winter, it may 
prove to be one of 
European starlings. 
At present they are 
mostly found from 
southern Connecti- 
cut to New Jersey, 
but they are gradu- 
ally and surely ex- 
tending their range. 
It is characteristic 
to see a large bunch 
of them clustered in 
the elms over a 
street and to hear a 
chorus of high- 
pitched, rather faint 
whistles. They also 
descend to feed in 
the streets and gar- 
dens, but are shyer than their imported 
predecessors, the house or “English” 
sparrow. ‘Those who meet a “blackbird 
with a yellow bill” have found the 
starling. 

One boreal fellow who, though he 
does not flock, deserves more than. bare 
mention is the Northern shrike. If one 
should see a solitary gray bird with 
blackish wings and tail, nearly as large 
as a robin, perching on the topmost 
twig of some tree in open ground, this 
is the shrike or “butcher bird,” waiting 
for the chance to pounce upon some 
sparrow or mouse. He is useful when 
he thus thins out the mice and English 
sparrows, but unfortunately he is just 
as liable to attack our chickadees, tree 
sparrows, and the rest. 

If we live on the latitude of Maine 
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or northward we may add to our win- 
ter list the Canada jay, spruce partridge, 
and three woodpeckers—the arctic and 
the American three-toed, and the pil- 


eated. The latter is a big black fellow 
with a red-tipped crest, about the size 
of the crow and is not only a Northern- 
er, but may be seen in wild wooded 
regions as far down as Florida. 
Occasional hawks and owls make an 
interesting variation in the regular win- 
ter “bill of fare.” A few individuals of 
various species stay in one place the 
year round, but most species either mi- 
grate or wander to some extent. Al- 
most as steadfast as any are the great 
horned owl and the red-tailed hawk. 
Now and then we see one of these big 
hawks perched on some conspicuous 
tree in a field or along a road. It may, 








A FLOCK OF PINE 


though, prove to be the red-shouldered 
hawk, a bird with a darker breast and 
nearly as large, or, by good luck, the 
American rough-legged 


hawk or the 
goshawk, both rather scarce winter visi- 
tors from the North. 

Sometimes these are quite common in 
winters when there is an influx of such 
birds as crossbills and redpolls, which 
they follow to feed upon. Occasion- 
ally one will meet the Cooper’s sharp- 
shinned, and sparrow hawks. The great 
horned owl is most often started in 
deep woods, as are the barred and long- 
eared owls, medium-sized species, and 
the tiny saw-whet or Acadian owl. The 
latter and also the little screech owl 
sometimes take refuge from the cold in 
buildings. 

Out on the open field or marsh one 
may run across the short-eared or marsh 
owl, or even the splendid white arctic 
snowy owl. In Canada one may also 
find the great gray, the Richardson’s, 
and the hawk owls, and from the 
Middle States south the odd, monkey- 
faced barn owl and the turkey and 
black vultures, or buzzards. ‘The 
“American” eagle may appear almost 
anywhere, and more rarely the golden 
eagle. 

Inland the water birds are usually 
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scarce because the waters are mostly 
frozen. Still, the “black” or dusky 
duck often manages to find a living in 
the swamps, and the goosander or large 
“sheldrake” on rivers through open- 
ings in the ice. But on the coast there is 
quite a profusion of life. Various gulls 
winnow over the waters. Loons and 
grebes are swimming and diving. A 
number of species of marine ducks in 
flocks are careering about in striking 
formations, or else are on the water in 
“rafts” feeding or resting. 

Especially from Chesapeake Bay 
southward there are hordes of the va- 
rious wild fowl, and some shore birds, 
such as plovers, sandpipers, and snipes; 
while northward from Massachusetts 
we may find on the cold, wind-swept 
ocean such hardy birds as the auks, 
guillemots, puffins, gannets, and eider 
and harlequin ducks. Sometimes off 
Cape Cod during the Christmas holi- 
days I have had a veritable feast for eye 
and soul in the abundance of these lively 
wild birds, so shy and innocent of civ- 
ilization. 

Southward, say from Washington, 
the typical land birds, in addition to 
some already mentioned, are such 
species as the cardinal, mocking bird, 
red-headed and red-bellied woodpeckers, 
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THE PRETTY TREE SPARROW 


IS LIKELY 


TO BE THE MOST FREQUENT GUEST 


IN COLD WEATHER. 


Carolina wren, 
and brown-headed 
considerable number of 


shrike, 
titmouse, 


loggerhead 
tufted 
nuthatch. A 
our hardier Northern summer birds are 


also found. The frosts are only occa- 
sional and moderate, and the air is de- 
lightful—with all due respect to the 
biting, exhilarating northwest zephyrs 
of the snow-bound regions beyond. 
When we get as far south as Florida, 
it seems like mockery to talk of winter. 
To be sure many of the birds have 
crossed the sea to Central and South 
America, yet there are many left. The 
little ground doves are so quaint, the 
jays, including now the Florida jay, 
so abundant and saucy, and the shore 


birds, herons, ibis, and many water 
fowl so interesting—save as thoughtless 
tourists have exterminated them along 
the well-traveled routes, a crying abom- 
ination! 

It is delightful to escape a month or 
so of the intense cold and wander 
through the orange groves, the pineries, 
the swamps, or by the tepid ocean, 
among the birds. Yet last March, 
after a month in the temperature of the 
eighties, when I returned home and 
filled my lungs with deep draughts of the 
delicious keen air which had been kept 
on ice for me, it did seem that never in 
my life had I so appreciated a bluster- 
ing New England March. 





WHEN THE MOTOR BALKS 


By Lawrence La Rue 


fot the Motor-Boat Man Who Does-~ 
snow Why His LEngeire Stops 


Inside i! 
Lee 


O quote an oft-repeated 
phrase from the closing 
words of a lecture given 
by a well-known college 
professor, “When your 
motor refuses to run 

you may be reasonably sure that the 
trouble is due to one of three causes: 
first, a stoppage in or poor adjustment 
of the carburetor; second, the failure of 
the ignition system; and, last but not 
least, ‘pure cussedness.’”” Anyone who 
has cranked and cranked a balky motor 
until his back is nearly broken will 
heartily concur and will give the devil 
more than his due by bestowing full 
credit for all troubles of this nature 
upon the last-named reason. 

But the modern marine motor is not 
the cranky little piece of mechanism 
that many of its defamers would have 
us believe, and although up to a few 
years ago it had not attained the perfec- 
tion of design and performance reached 
by its more expensive cousin in the auto- 
mobile, the gasoline engine found on the 
water to-day is a well-constructed and 
satisfactory machine that does its work 
and stops only when there is a good 
reason for it. Of course there are 
many old and ramshackle motors of a 
decade ago installed in various hulls of 
an equally nondescript type, and the 
combination of the two may form the 
craft which has done much to bring the 
gasoline marine engine into disrepute in 
the minds of those who know nothing 
of the matter, but such freaks should 
not be taken as criteria by which to 
condemn all other self-propelled boats. 

Perhaps as much time and thought 
have not been put upon the design and 
construction of the marine motor as 
have been bestowed upon the automo- 
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bile engine, but if this is the case it is 
because conditions upon the water do 
not call for extreme light weight, the 
use of the same water over and over 
again for the cooling system, or a ma- 
chine that will withstand the shaking 
jolts and jars that fall to the lot of a 
motor-car power plant. A motor which 
will give satisfactory service for years 
when installed in a boat might hardly 
serve to drive an automobile a mile over 
a level road. 

On the other hand, however, automo- 
bile engines are in use in many motor 
boats and give very satisfactory service 
after slight changes have been made in 
the cooling systems and attention given 
to a few other minor details which 
would not interest the lay reader. 

It will be understood from this, then, 
that anyone who is an_ experienced 
motor-car driver should have no difh- 
culty in operating a marine engine— 
unless its very simplicity and absence of 
complicated parts should confuse him— 
and the same troubles may be looked 
for in one as in the other. For every 
trouble there’s a reason and a remedy, 
and even the “pure cussedness” may be 
cured when one understands his motor. 
Some motors seem almost human, and 
two of the same make and model may 
require to be handled so differently that 
it is difficult to realize that they are the 
products of the same factory. 

Much of the marine-motor contrari- 
ness may be laid at the door, or needle 
valve, rather, of the carburetor. The 
carburetor, as nearly everyone knows, is 
the chamber and series of valves where 
the gasoline is vaporized and mixed 
with the air in the proper proportion to 
be exploded in the engine cylinder. 
The amount of air used in this mixture 
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is about twelve times greater than the 
gasoline vapor, and a small variation in 
this proportion will give the “too weak” 
or “too rich” mixture, with consequent 
poor running of the motor. 

The needle valve admits the gasoline 
in the form of a fine spray into the 
chamber in which it is mixed with the 


INSIDE VIEW OF A MOTOR-BOAT ENGINE, 


_ The more important parts indicated by letters, are: 
Beef ylinder; P, piston; R, piston rod; S, main shaft; 
A, crank; P, piston rod bearing; W, fly wheel. 


air and a slight turn in either direction 
will greatly vary the proportion of the 
resulting mixture. Some carburetors are 
automatic, and when once the needle 
valve is set, deliver the proper mixture 
to the cylinder for all speeds of the en- 
gine. 

But there is no carburetor made that 
can control atmospheric changes, and 
heat, cold, or dampness in the air will 
have such an effect on the resulting 
mixture that, while the engine may have 
been running perfectly on a certain day 
with the needle valve set at a particular 
notch, the conditions of the next day 
may require a quarter of a turn change 
in the needle-valve position before the 
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proper mixture is obtained. It is for 
such troubles as these that the motor 
itself is blamed. 

All this would seem to imply that the 
third reason given by the college pro- 
fessor for trouble in the gasoline engine 
was the same as his first reason. But 
trouble may be caused by a well-defined 
defect or poor adjustment of the carbu- 
retor. When this is the case it should 
not be confounded with the elusive 
changes in atmospheric conditions and 
other indefinable reasons which are 
classed as “pure cussedness.” 

If a motor stops unexpectedly, much 
time will be saved by knowing just 
where to look for the trouble, and the 
experienced engineer will bring several 
of his senses into use in locating this. 
The manner in which a motor stops is 
often indicative of the nature of the 
trouble. For instance, if your motor is 
spinning merrily along and then stops 
abruptly without warning, it is pretty 
certain that one of the electrical con- 
nections on batteries, switch, coil, en- 
gine, or timer has become loosened or 
broken and it will pay you to examine 
thoroughly each one of these terminals 
before devoting your attention to other 
parts of the mechanism. 

A failing gasoline supply, on the 
other hand, will be indicated by a grad- 
ual reduction of power in the motor, the 
impulses growing weaker and weaker 
until the engine stops. Pitted platinum 
contact points of the vibrator which 
cause the coil to “stick” and batteries 
which have nearly run out will both be 
evidenced by the same symptom—a 
peculiar hitch or catch of the motor 
which can be felt in the whole boat, 
after which the engine may run smooth- 
ly for several minutes. These hitches 
will increase in frequency until the 
motor stops, unless the cause is promptly 
attended to. 

Coil or battery trouble is one of the 
most elusive with which the motor 
boatman has to contend, for after re- 
moving the plug and turning over the 
wheel until connection is made, he 1s 
liable to be deceived by the generous 
spark exhibited and by the satisfactory 
buzz of the vibrator. This is due to 
the fact that failing batteries or a stick- 

















ing coil will not exhibit their weak- 
nesses except at intervals and conditions 
are much better for the production of a 
spark in the open air than in the high 
pressure of the engine cylinder. For 
this reason it is always a good idea to 
include a small battery tester as a part 
of the regular equipment of the boat 
and to keep yourself well informed as 
to the condition of the source of your 
ignition current. 

If the batteries are found to be in 
good condition—that is, delivering six 
or eight amperes of current or better— 
and the spark plug delivers a good, fat, 
violet-colored flame, it is evident that 
the ignition trouble must lie in the coil. 
In this case a bit of fine emery paper 
should be run over the platinum points 
of the vibrator and set screw and the 
motor turned until contact is made 
through the timer. 

The buzz of the coil should be well- 
defined and should not change pitch 
during the connection. If the pitch 
does change, however, it is evident that 
the adjustment of the vibrator is wrong 
and the set screw should be turned in 
one direction or the other until the 
sound that you have been accustomed to 
hear is given off. 

A single miss of the motor should not 
always be taken as an indication that 
the batteries are weak or that the coil 
requires attention, for the trouble might 
be caused by a fouled spark plug due to 
an excessive amount of lubricating oil 
on the cylinder walls. If missing from 
this source continues, the spark plug 
should be removed and the electrodes, 
or points between which the spark 
jumps, cleaned with fine emery cloth 
and the carbon deposit softened by the 
application of a small quantity of kero- 
sene. 

This occasional miss of the motor 
was once the cause of an amusing ex- 
perience which befell a party cruising 
through a canal in a motor boat. The 
boat was gliding peacefully along be- 
tween overhanging banks and the occu- 
pants were enjoying the scenery, when 
suddenly, with no perceptible change of 
sound in the motor, it was noticed that 
the shores on either side seemed to be 
moving in the other direction. Then 
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it was found that the boat was moving 
backward as unconcernedly as she had 
formerly been running forward, and 
only the most active work on the part 
of the engineer prevented her from 
ramming, stern foremost, into the near- 
est bank. 

The cause was as simple as the re- 
sults were amusing. ‘The motor was of 
the two-cycle type which will run as 
well in one direction as in the other. 
When all gasoline motors are running 
at maximum speed the spark is advanced 
so that the explosion occurs before the 
piston reaches the top of the stroke. A 
small carbon deposit had accumulated 
on the spark plug and this caused a ces- 
sation of the explosions for one or two 
turns before it was burned off. 

When the spark resumed work the 
momentum of the engine had died down 
sufficiently to allow the next explosion 
to turn the flywheel in the opposite di- 
rection, and it continued to revolve in 
that manner. Thts had been done so 
quickly that the occupants of the boat, 
engrossed with the scenery, had not 
noticed the slight pause in the engine, 
and when the motor had once started 
reversing no difference could be de- 
tected in the sound. 


Only One of Many 


This same principle is often made 
use of in engines of this type to cause 
them to reverse, but in this case the 
switch is thrown off until the speed of 
the motor is reduced enough to allow 
the next impulse, occurring before the 
piston reaches the top of its stroke, to 
take the flywheel over in the opposite 
direction. The above incident is only 
one of the many which might be laid to 
“pure cussedness” by the amateur who 
is not thoroughly acquainted with all 
parts of his engine, and yet a very defi- 
nite and specific reason existed. 

It is probable that hearing plays a 
greater part in first locating the source 
of trouble in a gasoline engine than any 
other of the senses, and the expert can 
tell by the sound of his motor whether 
it is receiving too much or too little 
gasoline, too much or too little lubri- 
cating oil, or if the difficulty lies in the 
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ignition system. An excessive supply 
of gasoline in the mixture will cause a 
series of weak explosions which will 
slow down the motor and result in ir- 
regular running. 

This is because there is not sufficient 
oxygen in the mixture to support the 
combustion of the gasoline vapor, and 
the trouble may be remedied by increas- 
ing the amount of air or decreasing the 
flow of fuel to the carburetor. Most 
carburetors, however, are so constructed 
that the gasoline flow is regulated and 
a very slight turn of the needle valve 
to the right as you face it should help to 
give the proper mixture. Many marine 
motors require a richer mixture for 
starting than they do after attaining full 
speed, and consequently the needle valve 
is used when it is desired to vary the 
speed of the engine. 

When the mixture is weak, meaning 
that it contains an insufficient supply of 
gasoline for the accompanying amount 
of air, a crank case, or base, explosion 
will invariably be the result in a two- 
cycle, three-port motor. When these 
explosions are once heard there can be 
no mistaking them afterwards, for the 
short, sharp crack, followed by a puff 
of smoke from the base of the motor 
causes the uninitiated to feel decidedly 
apprehensive. 

There is no real danger, however, 
and these crank-case explosions are to 
be expected nearly every time the motor 
is slowed down without opening the 
needle valve a sufficient amount. With 
motors not equipped with delicate car- 
buretors it is a good idea to open the 
needle valve about a quarter of a turn 
before retarding the spark, thus supply- 
ing a sufficiently rich mixture for the 
reduced speed of the motor. If this is 
done the needle valve will be set at the 
right point when it is again desired to 
start the motor. 

The most economical and efficient 
running is obtained when the needle 
valve is set so that the motor receives 
as little gasoline as possible without the 
attendant base explosions. The reverse 
clutch should not be thrown in or the 
propeller blades turned when the base 
explosions are frequent, for the extra 
load on the motor at a time when the 
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impulses are irregular is liable to 
“stall” the engine, and if the reverse is 
depended upon for checking the head- 
way of the boat in making a landing, a 
smashed bow is liable to be the result, 

These differences in the sound of the 
running of the motor are caused by a 
change in the nature of the explosions 
or in the frequency of the impulses, 
Sounds foreign to the explosions, how- 
ever, may indicate trouble in the motor; 
above all, the operator should beware of 
the fatal click which indicates a loosened 
connecting rod or a stray nut or bolt 
in the crank case. If the motor is not 
stopped immediately when these condi- 
tions arise a broken connecting rod or 
crank is almost certain to be the result. 
Fortunately, however, such accidents 
seldom happen, although the engineer 
may receive a good scare through mis- 
taking a slight pound or knock in the 
cylinder head for the click of an ob- 
struction in the crank case or a loose 
connecting rod. 


Part the Spark Plays 


A decided pound in the cylinder head 
soon after starting the motor may be 
caused by advancing the spark beyond 
the point at which it is intended to be 
set, thus igniting the mixture before the 
piston is sufficiently high on the stroke. 
The man who has run a certain boat a 
few times will soon learn the point at 
which the spark lever should be set for 
the proper operation of the motor, and 
it will then become second nature to 
him never to advance the spark beyond 
this point. 

With the spark set in the proper posi- 
tion a knock in the cylinder head can 
generally mean but one thing—a hot 
engine caused either by a stoppage in 
the water cooling system or an insufh- 
cient supply of oil to the piston. In 
nine cases out of ten the latter will be 
the cause of the trouble, and if you will 
look at your sight feeds you will prob- 
ably either find that the glasses are full, 
indicating a stoppage in the feed pipe, 
or that you forgot to open the cups or 
fill the oil tank. 

Continued running with an insufh- 
cient supply of oil will soon cause the 
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piston to expand with the heat so that 
it will seize the cylinder walls with a 
grip that cannot be loosened until the 
metal has cooled. When the cylinder 
overheats, a small quantity of kerosene 
should be poured into it through the 
spark plug opening and the flywheel 
moved back and forth as the cylinder 
and piston gradually cool until there is 
a perfect freedom of motion between 
the two. 

A liberal amount of lubricating oil 
should then be added and the motor re- 
volved by hand power until the cylinder 
walls are thoroughly lubricated. Do 
not expect, however, that your motor 
will run as well after an accident of 
this kind as before, for the immense 
amount of friction set up between 
the piston rings and the cylinder 
walls will score or grind one or the 
other until a slight leakage of com- 
pression may be the result. 

The sense of smell will often enable 
the man who is well acquainted with his 
motor to detect an insufficient supply 
of oil in the cylinder or a stoppage in 
the cooling system. When the engine 
becomes overheated from either of these 
causes a peculiar choking, pungent odor 
will be given off which should be taken 
as an indication that the lubricating or 
cooling systems require immediate at- 
tention. 

Too much lubricating oil is far bet- 
ter than too little, and yet the former 
may be the cause of very annoying 
trouble in starting the motor. The 
excess of oil is bound to become burned 
in the cylinder and the smoke thus 
formed may choke the explosions to a 
certain extent, or may form a carbon 
deposit on the spark plug, as already 
described, which will prevent ignition 
for a few revolutions. 

Trouble caused by too much oil can 
seldom be mistaken, for it is always in- 
dicated by clouds of blue smoke which 
pour from every opening in the motor 
with each explosion. With the simple 
form of marine motor not equipped with 
a mechanical oiler, the relief cocks 
should be opened occasionally to make 
certain that there is at least a faint 
trace of bluish smoke given off with 
each explosion; the operator may then 
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rest assured that the piston is “receiving 
a sufficient amount of oil. 

All things considered, it is probable 
that the ignition system is responsible 
for a greater share of trouble in the 
marine motor than any other part of the 
machine, and too much attention cannot 
be given to it. The greatest enemy of 
the high-tension ignition system, or 





THE NEEDLE VALVE IS THE SOURCE OF 
MUCH MARINE MOTOR CONTRARINESS. 
Most important parts indicated as follows: D, needle 

valve; K, throttle of motor; F, cork float to control 
gasoline supply by valve and stem H; T, drain cock 


to empty float chamber; M, thumb screw to regulate 
tension of air intake valve A. 


jump spark, is water, and the open boat 
equipped with this type must be well 
protected from rain or spray if it is to 
be run in all kinds of weather. 
Dampness will weaken a set of bat- 
teries almost as quickly as a closed cir- 
cuit, and the box in which these are 
contained should be made either water- 
proof or placed in a part of the boat 
where the water cannot possibly reach 
it. The coil, too, should be kept dry, 
and if convenient, it should be placed 
in the same box in which the batteries 
are kept. But even after protecting 
these parts of the ignition system from 
the wet, the motor cannot be relied 
upon to run continuously unless the 
spark plug and all bare terminals of the 
high-tension wires are covered, for the 
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slightest dampness will short circuit the 
plug and cause the spark to jump from 
the wire to some part of the motor, in- 
stead of across the gap at the end of the 
plug in the cylinder, as should be the 
case. 

If your boat is caught in a storm with 
insufficient protection for the motor, the 
spark plug may be kept dry by placing 
an oilskin hat over the top of the cylin- 
der, and if the high-tension wires are 
covered with heavy insulation, you may 
be able to get home without a miss 
from the motor. It is a good idea to 
cover the insulation of the high-tension 
wires that are exposed with several 
coats of shellac to render them thor- 
oughly waterproof, and also to prevent 
the disintegration of the covering by any 
gasoline or oil which may come in con- 
tact with it. 


Ready for Any Emergency 


If, in addition to the above precau- 
tions, extra spark plugs, additional bat- 
teries, and a spare platinum contact 
point and vibrator for the coil are car- 
ried along, you should be ready for al- 
most any emergency that may arise to 
put your ignition system out of com- 
mission. Add to these extra cans of 
gasoline and lubricating oil—about 
three times as much as you know you 
will need—and you will be ready, so 
far as your motor is concerned, to start 
on a trip of almost any length. Of 
course, a full outfit of tools should al- 
ways be in a convenient place in the 
boat. 

When your motor stops unexpectedly, 
don’t get excited, but start in calmly to 
trace out the cause of the trouble. 
Take your time, and even though 
there may be an impatient crowd on 
board, don’t even appear to hurry. If 
the wind or tide is carrying the boat 
toward shore, throw out the anchor 
rather than feel that you have but a 
limited time in which to discover the 
trouble and make the repairs. 

Trace the trouble logically by a proc- 
ess of elimination, and if you are un- 
able to tell instantly from the manner 
in which the motor stopped just what 
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was the cause, ascertain, first, that no- 
body has kicked off the switch; second, 
that there is a good, healthy buzz or 
click heard from your coil when the 
cover is removed and the flywheel 
turned to an electrical contact; third, 
that there is plenty of gasoline in your 
tank; and, fourth, that gasoline will 
drip from the carburetor when it is 
flushed by depressing the float in the 
chamber. 

If you are not able to locate the 
trouble by this time, remove the spark 
plug and make certain that there is a 
fat, violet-colored flame passing between 
the proper terminals when the contact 
is made and the large nut of the plug 
is laid on some part of the engine, 
This is important because a_ healthy 
sound from the coil does not necessarily 
indicate that a spark is being delivered 
from the plug. The coil will buzz 
when the current is delivered to it, ir- 
respective of what becomes of the trans- 
formed electricity afterwards. 

Reason it out this way: If the gaso- 
line reaches the carburetor and is there 
united with the proper quantity of air, 
an explosive mixture must reach the 
top of the cylinder—unless the rings 
are too badly worn or the packing at the 
base has blown out. Once in the cyl- 
inder the mixture must explode if a 
hot spark is delivered at the proper mo- 
ment, and when this occurs, the piston 
will be forced down and the flywheel 
will turn if the bearings or piston have 
not become heated and stick through 
lack of oil. 

These may seem like enough “‘ifs” to 
cover a multitude of sins, but each of 
the little monosyllables may be turned 
into a positive or negative certainty by 
a few moments of the right kind of 
work. Jf, however, you think you find 
that all the “ifs” are certainties of the 
right kind, and still your motor doesn’t 
run, you may then lay the trouble to 
“pure cussedness’—until a man comes 
along who knows the least bit more 
than you and shows you a simple thing 
that you had overlooked. Then you 
will agree with the writer that “there’s 
always a reason”—and generally a very 
simple one, at that. 








BEGINNINGS OF 


OU R 


GREAT GAMES ae Nee 


This is the first of a series of short articles describing the origins of our great outdoor 


games. 


No better proof could be desired than is offered in this article and in those which 


are to follow of the truth of Dr. Holmes’s remark that we are omnibuses in which all of our 


ancestors ride. 


I—HUMBLE ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL GAME 


OF 


GOLF 


Illustrated by J. C. Beans 


O you ever stop to think 

where the games _ that 

crowd the sporting pages 

of our newspapers came 

from? And yet each one 

of them has a sound and 
often remote ancestry. In our passion 
for outdoor exercise we have drawn on 
the whole world for games; we have 
brought them up and out from an- 
tiquity; we have borrowed from other 
nations, reformed, improved, amended, 
and polished. It has mostly occurred 
within the past half century, this great 
modern organization and codification of 
games. The games themselves are as 
old as the hills. 

Still another remarkable feature is 
that practically all of the popular out- 
door games of to-day are ball games— 
baseball, football, cricket, golf, tennis, 
polo, lacrosse. From time when the 
mind of man runneth not to the con- 
trary ball games have been the chosen 
sports of the human race. 

One of the foremost of, the games 
which we have adopted is the royal 
and ancient game of goff, gouff, gowff 
—the last the genuine old pronuncia- 
tion—or golf, which, curling excepted, 
is the game most peculiar to Scotland, 
as characteristic as baseball in America 
or cricket in England. The word was 
derived from the Dutch olf, a club, 
but the game is not of Dutch origin, 
though in the early days golf balls were 
imported from Holland and _ perhaps 
the name came with them. 


The date of the origin of golf, even 
approximately, like that of most sports, 
is unknown. ‘Tradition has it that the 
game originated with the Scotch shep- 
herds knocking a ball about the heath 
with their crooks. But among the 


Romans a game called paganica was 
played with a ball stuffed with feathers. 
As early golf balls were made in the 


THE FIRST GOLFERS 
WERE SCOTCH 
SHEPHERDS. 
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same way in Scotland it has been sur- 
mised that the Roman game was perhaps 
a forerunner. An early name in Eng- 
land was bandy-ball and in old prints 
reproduced by Strutt in his “Sports and 
Pastimes” the club, some four and a 
half feet long, had a curvature much 
like a crook. Later, the heads of the 
golf sticks were affixed to ash shafts and 
were faced with horn and backed with 
lead. 

Golf in the early days was a highly 
democratic game—laird and_ cobbler 
were competitors; everyone played, even 
the women. The links were the com- 
mon land along the seashore. The 
prizes were simple—a golf club or a 
dozen balls, and only later the more 
elaborate medal and cup. Even the 
great national prize was a silver stick 
which never became the property of the 
winner. At this time the implements 
had become almost as good as they are 
to-day with the exception of the balls. 
There were some sticks, like the “‘bul- 
gers’ and the spoon-shaped clubs in use 
then, however, that are seldom seen 
now. 

By 1457 the popularity of the game 
had become so great that it was decreed 
that “golfe and fute-ball be utterly cryit 
doun and nocht usit.” This was to en- 
courage archery or “schuttin.” Still 
the game was “usit” and “schuttin” 
languished and it was decreed an “un- 
profitabill” sport by James IV—who 
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not long after broke his own law by 
playing the game himself, Mary 
Queen of Scots was a golfer, and 
James VI, afterwards James I of Great 
Britain, brought the game to London, 
where his courtiers formed the Black- 
heath Club. Thus the first golf club 
was formed, strange to say, not in 
Scotland but in England. 

Golf is thus indeed both a “royal and 
ancient” game. It is related that 
Charles I was. playing golf at Leith 
when news of the Irish rebellion was 
brought to him. He didn’t finish that 
game. But while a prisoner at New- 
castle he played frequently. King Ed- 
ward, while Prince of Wales, was a 
patron of the game at the famous St. 
Andrews which was founded in 1754. 
Down to within a couple of decades 
golf was in reality on the wane from 
the great popularity it once enjoyed. 
The new demand for outdoor sports 
and the invention of the far more dur- 
able gutta-percha ball has brought it to 
its own again. 

In the United States New York was 
the first to take up the game seriously in 
1890 and since then it has spread rap- 
idly and now several of the cities have 
public links in addition to the hundreds 
of club links throughout the country. 
The popularity of the game is growing 
even greater than before, thanks to the 
devotion of the President of the United 
States. 


TRAVELS WHILE YOU READ 


BY EDWARD FRANK ALLEN 


HERE are three ways to 
' write books of travel. One is 
to catalogue, Baedeker fash- 
all the scenes, attri- 
butes, and characteristics of 
the country under considera- 
Another is to record personal experi- 
and The third deals 
chiefly with the unusual features, and is not 
used often enough in these days to have lost 
its novelty. 
All three forms are fairly well represented 
in a group of books recently published cov- 


ion, 


tion. 


ences impressions. 


ering Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Trip- 
oli, and the Balkan states. That which is 
descriptive of Tripoli is the best example of 
the unusual, and is probably of the greatest 
holding power for the well-read man. All 
of the others have their own reason for be- 
ing, however, and, while they break away 
from no traditions, they do their work within 
the limits set. 

“Mexico: The Wonderland of the South,”* 


* Mexico: The Wonderland of the South, By W. 
E. Carson. Illustrated from photographs. Pp. 439 
$2.25. New York, The Macmillan Co, 
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by W. E. Carson, is a study of the several 
phases of the country rather than a travel 
book in the strict sense of the word, but in 
it are combined the attractions of both forms. 
“Mexico,” says the author, “is preéminently 
a land of picturesqueness, of romance, and 
of wonderfully strange contrasts”; and what 
he has to say is a sufficient and readable 
proof of his statement. The juxtaposition of 
the ancient and modern, the automobile and 
the Indian with his burro, make for pictur- 
esqueness and contrast; the remains of an- 
cient civilizations, the history of Spanish 
conquest and occupation, are full of romance. 

The life of the Mexican people, their work, 
their play, and their society, is presented in 
detail. Mexico City is cosmopolitan, and the 
casual visitor does not see the representative 
social life there. What he does see is a 
great deal of Madrid, a little of Paris, and 
slight touches of London and New York. If, 
however, he can get behind the barrier of 
etiquette, prejudice, and precedent which 
hedges in social intercourse among well-born 
Mexicans, it will be apparent that the veneer 
of modern culture is thin, and under it he 
will find not a little of seventeenth-century 
Spain. 

Women are guarded from contact with 
the outside world, and it is seldom that a 
stranger is admitted to the family circle. 
Social entertainments, such as dances and 
musicales, are rarely given, and few of the 
people dine in parties at fashionable res- 
taurants. The Mexican woman of culture 
knows nothing of golf or tennis, and her 
amusements are limited for the most part to 
driving and family dinner parties. 

The diplomatic corps, including nearly 
thirty representatives of foreign powers, is 
an important element in the social life of the 
capital. Motoring has become a popular 
diversion and, together with horse racing, 
tends to relieve the general monotony of life. 

Mr. Carson’s pictures of the poorer classes 
and the Indians are not appetizing, neither 
are his descriptions of the native foods. The 
chief attribute of the Mexican restaurant 
waiter is not celerity. On the contrary, he is 
slower, if possible, than the New York vari- 
ety. But they order these things better in 
Mexico, as the following paragraph from 
the Mexican Herald testifies: 

“In the Maison de la Providencia, at 
Toluca, yesterday, a hungry guest shot Mar- 
garito Lopez, a waiter of the establishment, 
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through the hand because the waiter did not 
answer his call promptly.” 

Relics of the Aztecs and the remains of a 
prehistoric civilization very similar to that 
of ancient Egypt are treated in a way that 
should be intelligible to the layman and in- 
teresting to the student of archeology. The 
author’s ascent of Popocatepetl is graphically 
described, and so is his quest of the mighty 
tarpon at Tampico. Sports, however, are in- 
cidental to the narrative. The author con- 
cerns himself chiefly with the country, its 
people, and its institutions. 


A Neighbor of Mexico 


We turn next to a land contiguous to Mex- 
ico—the Republic of Guatemala. In his 
book* on this country, Mr. Nevin O. Winter 
seeks to purge our minds of impressions of 
the Central American republics gained from 
popular novels and comic operas. Revolu- 
tions are not the principal object of man’s 
existence in these countries; they are only a 
by-product. 

As a place of residence, Guatemala seems 
to have many excellent qualifications. For 
one thing, it is not crowded. With an area 
not exceeding that of Illinois, its population 
is less than one half that of New York City. 
It presents a greater diversity of altitude 
and a greater variety of climate than any 
equal amount of the earth’s surface. It is 
fertile and healthful, and the question of 
woman’s suffrage has yet to be advanced by 
the feminine population. But if it is free 
from the last-named sort of upheaval, a bal- 
ance is maintained by an occasional earth- 
quake or volcanic eruption. 

Guatemalan society has but two classes, 
the Creoles and Indians—the former com- 
prising only one tenth of the population. 
There is no middle class. Apparently the 
life of the Creoles has much in common with 
the upper stratum of Mexican society. There 
is the same artificial courtesy, the same spirit 
of mafana, and the same hampering of 
women by conventions as in Mexico. The 
Indians, descendants of the ancient Toltecs, 
are a childlike race. Ambition is not their 
strong point, but they are faithful, amiable, 
and picturesque. 

By far the best part of the book is that 


* Guatemala and Her People of To-day. By Nevin 
O. Winter. Illustrated. Pp. 307. Boston, L. C. 
Page & Co, 
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devoted to the present conditions and future 
possibilities of Guatemala. The commodity 
most needed for the development of the 
country is energy, but it seems to be un- 
known among the natives and difficult to 
preserve when imported. The mines are un- 
developed, there are but four hundred miles 
of railroad, and the agricultural possibilities 
are practically untouched. Mr. Winter tells 
of the almost unbelievable rapidity with 
which a new banana shoot will spring up 
from the old stalk if cut near the ground 
and there is plenty of rain. 

A prominent naturalist is quoted as saying 
that twenty minutes after a certain stalk was 
cut, the new shoot could be seen pushing up 
from the center of the cut. Eight hours af- 
ter cutting, the shoot was nearly two feet 
high, and leaves were forming. In thirty- 
one hours there were four well-developed 
leaves, and the new shoot was quite a re- 
spectable-looking tree. There are further 
remarks about the banana, less sensational 
but no less interesting. 


What We Are Doing at Panama 


Continuing southward we reach the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and see the construction of 
the great canal through the eyes of Hugh C. 
Weir. It would hardly do him justice to 
say that his book* is as fascinating as a 
novel, but the work will doubtless be subject 
to this comparison. 

A large portion of the existing literature 
on the Panama Canal is muckraking in its 
tone. Probably much of this has been hon- 
est, in intention at least. Mr. Weir believes 
that some of it is a malicious perversion of 
the truth. He went down there a short time 
ago, and, looking around for himself, found 
enough inspiring facts to make a book that 
we wish had been lorger. It deals with the 
men who are building the canal, both the 
leaders and the led. Their daily lives— 
their work and play, their perils and adven- 
tures—are pictured so that the reader real- 
izes how much more than a mechanical feat 
will be the accomplishment of the stupendous 
undertaking. 

Statistics are quoted to bring within our 
comprehension the scale on which the un- 
dertaking is conducted. For instance, about 

*The Conquest of the Isthmus. 


Weir. Illustrated. Pp, 238. $2 net. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Hugh C. 
New York, 
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half-a-million dollars are spent annually 
for coal. Down to the present time more 
than $8,000,000 has gone for new buildings, 
Protection against fire costs $115,000 a year, 
A ton of coal is burned every two minutes, 
and during the same time twenty-four car- 
loads of rock and gravel are excavated. 

They use 1,666 pounds of dynamite every 
hour, and spend $124 a minute for labor, 
Over 2,000,000 cubic yards of soil are taken 
from the earth every thirty days. If, says 
the author, the earth excavated during one 
year were dumped down in the city of New 
York—which we hope it won’t be—it would 
cover that part of Manhattan Island extend- 
ing from the Battery to Fifty-ninth Street, 
and bounded by the North and East rivers, 
a foot deep; and after this there would be 
enough left to cover Central Park with a 
blanket five feet thick. 

Potent factors in the social life of the 
Isthmus are the Y. M. C. A. and the wom- 
en’s clubs. Uncle Sam has realized that the 
men working for him, and their wives, are 
something more than machines, and he has 
provided accordingly. ‘These institutions 
have been powerful means of inspiring the 
men, without whom no machinery would 
have made the canal possible. Facts relat- 
ing to the government commissary and san- 
itary departments make reading of real hu- 
man interest. 

The former is practically self-supporting, 
and furnishes the men with the best food at 
moderate prices. A sight for a hungry man 
are the sample menus of a thirty-cent dinner 
at the government hotels. An ice factory of 
sixty tons daily capacity and a bakery turn- 
ing out 18,000 loaves of bread every twenty- 
four hours are important parts of the com- 
missary department. 

Sanitary conditions have been greatly im- 
proved since the United States took hold at 
Panama. In May, 1906, 452 pounds of qui- 
nine wcre consumed by the residents of the 
canal zone—more than 100,000 grains a day. 
At present only one ninth of this amount is 
used, and the death rate is one half of what 
it was then, but it still costs the government 
$1,200,000 a year to maintain these condi- 
War is being waged against the 
deadly germ-bearing mosquitoes, and as a 
further precaution all garbage is disposed of 
in specially constructed furnaces. 

He who reads this record of what has 
been and is being accomplished in Panama 


tions. 
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cannot help acquiring some of the author’s 
enthusiasm. He will learn many things that 
the newspapers have neglected to print, and 
he will take pride in what his country is 
accomplishing. 

From Panama to Tripoli is a long jump, 
but our only luggage is mental equipment, 
and as that is most easily adjusted when it 
is greatest in bulk, the reader will not be 
seriously hampered. ‘Tripoli is the gateway 
to the Sahara, and it is this title that Charles 
Wellington Furlong gives his book * of ob- 
servations and experiences in that country. 
He visited Tripoli in 1904, and was the first 
American to enter the country in two years, 
getting in by virtue of an especially viséed 
Turkish passport. That he made good use 
of his time is shown by the fruits of his pen, 
brush, and camera. 

In “Au Soleil” Guy de Maupassant delin- 
eated something of the same sort of life, and 
in “The Garden of Allah” Robert Hichens 
painted the desert in lavish colors. “The 
Gateway to the Sahara” attains to no such 
descriptive heights as either of these, but in 
it there are suggestions of both, besides a 
personally realistic interest supplied by 
neither. 


The Desert and Its People 


An incidental chapter is devoted to Salam, 
a servant used by the author, and tells the 
story of his escape from slavery. Salam 
was a Hausa, of a Soudanese tribe from 
which it seems that most of the slaves of the 
world have been procured. Mr. Furlong 
says that “incomprehensible as it may seem, 
it is nevertheless a fact that only a few years 
ago at least one out of every three hundred 
persons in the world was a Hausa-speaking 
This part of tke story is not pleas- 
ant, and I forbear to quote, but it shows the 
conditions as they were only a few years 
ago and as they probably are in some de- 
gree to-day. 

The mystery of the desert, with its weird 
fascination, is suggested on nearly every 
page of the book, but nowhere with such 
appeal as on those relating to the tribe of 
the Tuaregs, “the real rulers and buccaneers 
of the desert.” These fierce nomads are as 
shifting as the. sands over which they rove 


slave.” 


* The Gateway to the Sahara: By Charles Well- 
ington Furlong, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Pp. 306. 
$2.50 net. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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in search of plunder. At times they frequent 
the markets of northern Sahara to spy on the 
organization of caravans. They are the 
“hold-up” men of Northern Africa, and 
great booty of goods and animals falls into 
their hands. 

At much risk of personal injury Mr. Fur- 
long secured some excellent photographs of 
these reticent warriors. They are shown 
holding their weapons, with their faces half 
covered by masks suspended from the bridge 
of the nose and shielding the nostrils and 
mouth. ‘This mask, it is said, lessens the 
evaporation, and is rarely removed even at 
meals, 

Mr. Furlong relates adventures with rob- 
bers which are nothing if not thrilling, but 
a writer of greater imagination would have 
made more of the great dramatic possibilities 
of his material. He was the first to locate 
and investigate the submerged remains of 
the United States frigate Philadelphia, which 
was burned and sunk by Decatur in the har- 
bor of Tripoli, October 31, 1803. By re- 
search among the archives of the place, and 
through an acquaintance with a native whose 
father had seen the fight on the Philadelphia, 
he was enabled to locate the wreck. He then 
hired divers, and, donning a suit of deep- 
water clothes, went down and examined it 
himself. Among the souvenirs of this trip 
was a round shot embedded in the wood it 
had struck a hundred years before. 

The last phase of this book journey is 
among rather lower temperatures.* We 
motor through the Balkan states, with noth- 
ing more to worry us than a passing steed 
unaccustomed to the sight of an automobile, 
or, perhaps, an occasional bit of sand in the 
carburetor. We have only to sit in a corner 
of the tonneau, watch the passing scenery, 
and let the cool breezes fan the cheeks that 
have been tanned by the tropical sun of Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, Panama, and Tripoli. 

So we bowl along the highways of Dal- 
matia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Bos- 
nia, and see whatever offers itself to our 
vis‘on without pausing to consider more 
than briefly what appears on the surface. 
The book is a record of pleasant recreation, 
and must be read as such rather than as a 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
countries visited. 

* Motoring in the Balkans. By Francis Kinsley 


Hutchinson, author of ** Our Country Home.” _ Illus- 
trated, Pp. 341. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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END OF THE POLAR FIGHT 


INIS seems to have been written 

to the long controversy over the 

honor for the discovery of the 
North Pole. Dr. Cook’s oft-repeated 
injunction to wait for the findings of 
the University of Copenhagen on the 
data which he was to submit to that 
body has been answered by a complete 
and unanimous negative from the uni- 
versity to his claims. On December 
21st the committee appointed to pass on 
his records made this report: 


First, the report of the expedition sent to 
the university by Dr. Cook is the same as 
that printed in the New York Herald dur- 
ing the months of September and October 
last. 

Second, the copy of Cook’s notebooks does 
not contain any original astronomical ob- 
servations whatsoever, but only results. 

Third, the documents presented are inex- 
cusably lacking in information which would 
prove that the astronomical observations 
therein referred to were really made, and 
also contain no details regarding the prac- 
tical work of the expedition and the sledge 
journey which would enable the committee 
to determine their reliability. 

The committee, therefore, is of the opinion 
that the material transmitted for examina- 
tion contains no proof that Dr. Cook reached 
the Pole. 


It is idle to speculate on the motives 
that have actuated the explorer in the 
course which he has pursued. If he is 
a wronged and misunderstood man, he 
has only himself to thank. No man 
could have had more sincere and zealous 
friends. At the outset there was a wide- 
spread willingness—in some cases even 
an anxiety—to believe in the justice of 
his claims. Ordinary energy in the 


preparation and submission of his ma- 
terial and a due forethought to the 
opinion of the world would have suf- 
ficed to establish him firmly in the posi- 
tion he claimed—if he had the material 
to substantiate his pretensions. 

With few exceptions the world is 
now convinced that he had not that ma- 
terial. With that conclusion Dr. Cook 
cannot reasonably quarrel, for it is the 
end to which his conduct logically led. 
With the further question of whether 
or not he deliberately and with full 
knowledge attempted to deceive the 
world and to seize with unworthy hands 
the premier laurels of the explorer we 
cannot deal. Dr. Cook has been de- 
nounced as a swindler and the greatest 
impostor in history. Granting all the 
premises of his opponents, the epithets 
are deserved. But there is a more char- 
itable construction to be placed upon 
his acts. Men, ere this, have argued or 
imagined themselves into an unreal 
realm of great achievement. They have 
dreamed dreams until the vision be- 
came an obsession and they already saw 
themselves on the pinnacle toward 
which other men strove with clear eyes 
and amidst intolerable hardships. 

In any case, whatever the answer to 
the question of why he did it, the fog 
has been blown away by the act of the 
committee at Copenhagen and the world 
is busy heaping laurels upon the man 
to whom it has been decided they be- 
long. As for the other, the man who 
claimed that which he could not prove, 
the best that can be hoped for him is 
a merciful obscurity for the rest of his 
days on this earth. 
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A HISTORIAN WITH THE PENCIL 


HEN Frederic Remington died 
W at his New Rochelle home, 

December 26th, the volume 
was closed on the work of one of the 
greatest and best known historians of the 
West as it was a quarter of a century 
ago. Mr. Remington was more than an 
artist; he was a chronicler of a passing 
phase of American life. Other men ex- 
celled him in technique and finish, but 
none knew the West of the cowboy, the 
soldier, and the Indian better than did 
he and none drove his pencil or brush 
with a surer understanding and a keener 
sympathy. 

Some of his earliest work appeared in 
OuTING in the middle eighties, and an 
examination of those first pictures shows 
the same individuality and sense of value 
of personality that characterized his 
work throughout. His art studies were 
brief and desultory, but his study of his 
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Western material in the field was long 
and minute. The size of those early 
commissions was insignificant compared 
with the prices paid him in later years, 
but his drawings bore no relation to 
their cost; they were always the best , 
that he could do. 

Though not yet old as men count 
years, he had seen the passing of a great 
epoch in his well-loved West, and there 
is a pathetic significance in the ending 
of his own life close after the disappear- 
ance of the period to which his pictures 
had given a touch of immortality. 


FOOTBALL ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
WO Ietters have been received 
from the Pacific Coast which are 
interesting in view of the recent 
controversies over changes in the rules 
of the intercollegiate game. California 
alone among the States of the Union 




















ONE OF FREDERIC REMINGTON’S FIRST PICTURES. 


This picture appeared in OuTinG for December, 1886, as an illustration for Lieut. (now Ma‘or) John 


Bigelow's ‘‘After Geronimo.” Even at that early 
personality which characterized it throughout his life. 


arly date Mr. Remington's work possessed the quality and 
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plays the Rugby game, and apparently 
plays it well and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of everyone concerned. In Novem- 
ber I addressed a letter to the chairmen 
of the Faculty Athletic Committee of 
the University of California and Leland 
Stanford Junior University, containing 
the following questions: 


Does the game as your students play it 
seem to you to possess the dramatic and 
disciplinary qualities ascribed to the Amer- 
ican Rugby? 

Does it possess the further advantage of 
relative freedom from injury? 

Does it elicit the participation of as many 
or more students than the American game? 

In your opinion, are your students heartily 
in favor of it as against the game as played 
at other institutions? 


Professor Edmond O’Neill of the 
University of California goes in to the 
football situation on the coast at con- 
siderable length. He says in part: 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
giving you an account of the origin and 
development of Rugby on the Coast. You 
are aware that we have played it for four 
years and the story of its development has 
been very interesting. In the beginning its 
future was very problematical, but it has 
now come to stay. It is much more inter- 
esting and dramatic than the old game and 
has interested the student body and the 
general public in a way not thought of 
when it was first begun. 

In regard to injuries, we have a larger 
number of accidents than in the old game, 
but the great majority of them are of a 
minor character. The chief injuries are 
sprains of ankles and knees and breaking 
of collar bones, although we have had a 
few more serious accidents. 

In a way it is more strenuous than the 
old game, inasmuch as there is a great deal 
of running on the part of nearly every 
member of the team, but they recuperate 
much more quickly. The players tell me 
that after one of the old games they were 
dulled and exhausted, were unable to do 
any studying or to take much interest in 
things; but that after a Rugby game, al- 
though somewhat physically tired, they are 
perfectly fresh, alert, and can go on with 
their studying without any difficulty. They are 
not jarred about the head. as they were 
in the old game. 

In regard to the participation of students 
in general, this is not greater than in the 
old game. The selection of the candidates 
is as severe and the number of suitable 
players is as limited. The type of player 
is somewhat different. Apparently it is not 
so essential to get big, heavy men as it was 
in the other game, although at Stanford the 
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tendency has been to select the type of 
player who would shine in the old game, 
But a select type, physically considered 
seems to be just as essential in Rugby as 
in the American game. 

In regard to student opinion, it has been 
rapidly changing. When first instituted, as 
it was by order of the university author- 
ities, there was considerable resentment and 
antagonism, both on the part of the student 
body and the alumni. This feeling has 
worn away, first among the players, who 
quickly learned to like the game; second 
among the student body, who, as they be- 
gan to understand it, became quickly rec- 
onciled, until now there is a very small 
proportion of the student body who do not 
prefer Rugby. Among the alumni this feel- 
ing has grown very much more slowly, 
chiefly because they have had few oppor- 
tunities to see Rugby and their knowledge 
was confined entirely to the old game. 

The game as played is not strict Eng- 
lish Rugby; it is more of the Australian 
type, but has gone even beyond them in 
the character of the tackling. The spirit 
of the old game, which, of course, had been 
played by all the members of the teams in 
their high school days, still remains with 
them, so that the playing is much rougher 
and more violent than in the case of the 
English game. 

The condition of Rugby now in the uni- 
versities is very different from what it was 
when it was first started. It has come to 
stay. The high schools throughout the 
State are beginning to adopt Rugby. This 
at first was slow; only a few high schools, 
under the direct influence of the universities, 
took up the game, but now it has spread 
very much farther, and this last season has 
witnessed a change of heart among many 
of the high schools who were among the 
most strenuous opponents to the adoption of 
Rugby. 

The University of Nevada has taken it 
up, some of the colleges in the southern 
part of the State are playing it, and I think 
that before very long it will be an institu- 
tion on the whole Pacific Coast. 


Professor Frank Angell of Leland 
Stanford Junior takes much the same 
view as does Professor O’ Neill, although 
confining himself more strictly to the 
points raised in my letter. He says: 


Spectators seem to prefer Rugby to the 
old game. The game moves along much 
faster, it is more easily seen, better com- 
prehended, and shows quicker reversals of 
fortune. Our record attendance has been 
in the last two years. I do not quite clear- 
ly understand what you mean by discipline. 
Except for the fact that the men enjoy the 
preparatory drill of Rugby, the spirit is the 
same as in the old game. No grumbling, 
instant obedience to coach or captain, and 
strict loyalty to the training rules. These 
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conditions, however, depend in part on the 
coach and in part on the university spirit. 

We have at present no less bruises, cuts, 
sprains, and dislocations than in the old 
game. say “at present,” because I 
think the injured list will grow smaller 
each year. We still have much unnecessary 
tackling and holding to the ball brought 
over by men schooled in the old game. In 
addition the men wear the regulation 
Rugby costume (with no padding) and play 
on very hard fields, usually of dirt. We 
have had, however, no cases of “knock 
out” from concussion of the brain or spine 
—a form of injury common in past years. 

Some four or five times as many players 
take part in the practice and drill for the 
varsity as under the old régime. Now that 
the “big game” is over, the main football 
field is in use every afternoon, for inter- 
department, fraternity, and club games. 

I can say unreservedly that the student 
body is heartily in favor of Rugby, and 
any attempt, to restore the old game would 
meet with strong opposition. ‘The fact is, 
the students have got a game which they 
enjoy—it is a hard game and a rough 
game, but it gives opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of all kinds of football skill and is 
highly spectacular. Many of the high 
schools have taken up the game and have 
become ardent Rugby partizans. I antici- 
pate that practically all the State high 
schools will play Rugby next year. 


What Professor Angell has to say in 
the matter of injuries is particularly 
significant in the light of the criticisms 
of the game played in New York 
between two crack Canadian teams 
brought here for exhibition purposes. 
At that game the comment was heard 


NEWS 


Shooting 


eral of the army, General F. C. Ains- 

worth devotes some space to small arms 
firing. He states that continued improve- 
ment is shown in rifle firing by the increase 
in the number of qualifications in the higher 
grades of marksmanship. He cites the prac- 
tice season of 1908, during which 2,379 ex- 
pert riflemen, 7,807 sharpshooters, and 4,204 
marksmen qualified, as against 1,981 expert 
riflemen, 5,555 sharpshooters, and 4,128 
marksmén in 1907. Under the regulations 
as amended February 3, 1909, enlisted men 
qualifying as expert riflemen, sharpshooters, 


[' the annual report of the adjutant gen- 
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frequently along the side lines that the 
Canadian game would be far more dan- 
gerous than the American if it were 
played as Americans “ would play it.” 
California does not seem to have found 
this to be the case. The injuries that 
happen are in part ascribed to methods 
learned under the old game which are 
now passing out of use and in part, of 
course, to the unavoidable roughness of 
any active game involving physical con- 
tact. There is, at least, a highly de- 
sirable absence of the more serious in- 
juries*that too often blot the record of 
our intercollegiate game. 


ABOUT THAT HONOR LIST 


HERE has been some disposition 

to regard the Honor List pub- 

lished in connection with Mr. 
Walter Camp’s article on “ Football in 
1909” in our January number as Mr. 
Camp’s substitute for the All-America 
team. It should be made clear that that 
was not the case nor che intention. The 
selection was an edirorial one from the 
names mentioned ir, Mr. Camp’s article 
and was printed in that form in order 
that our readers might have a graphic 
presentation of the star men of the re- 
cent season. It is due Mr. Camp to 
say that he has not abandoned the selec- 
tion of an All-America team. 


FROM THE OUT-—OF-—DOORS 


and marksmen are entitled to additional 
pay of $5, $3, and $2 a month, respectively, 
“from date of qualification to the end of the 
enlistment in which they qualify, provided 
that during that time they do not attain a 
higher classification and that they continue 
fo be members of an organization armed 
with the rifle or are transferred for the con- 
venience of the government to some organi- 
zation not so armed.” 


George S. McCarty, of the Keystone 
Shooting League of Philadelphia, won the 
amateur trapshooting championship of the 
United States at Travers Island, December 
9; not only did he secure the title but he 
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hung a new record by breaking 98 out of 
100, beating the previous tally of 96 made 
by himself last year. This double succes- 
sive win by the tall Quaker is a record in 
its way, for he is the first shooter to per- 
form such a feat. 





Up Inthe Air 


ENRY FARMAN has supplanted 
H Wilbur Wright in the lead for the 
His flight 
of 222 kilometers, 898 meters in 4 hours, 
6 minutes, and 25 seconds has been officially 
recognized by the International Aeronautic 
Federation, and the Aero Club of America 
has been officially notified of this fact. The 
Michelin prize of $4,000 in cash, together 
with the trophy, will go to Farman. 


Michelin Cup for 1909. 





Baseball 


CC 


ANS” Wagner heads the list of 
American League batting aver- 
ages with .339; Mitchell of Cin- 
cinnati second with Seymour, New 
York, third with .310. Seymour played in 
only 73 games, while Mitchell toed the plate 
in 145 games. 

Thomas J. Lynch of Hartford has been 
elected president of the National League. 
Mr. Lynch was for nine years one of the 
best umpires on the diamond. John A. 
Heydler is the new secretary. 

The official fielding and pitching records 
of the National League show that Mathew- 
son was the mainstay of the Giants on the 
slab. Leever, of Pittsburg, who leads the 
pitchers in percentage, took part in only two 
completed games. Camnitz, of the Pirates, 
and Matty are next, each having won 25 
games and lost 6, with a percentage of .806. 

Babe Adams of the Pirates follows with 
12 victories and 3 defeats, a percentage of 
800. Three-fingered Brown, of the Cubs, 
who pitched in 50 games, more than any 
other boxman, won 27 and lost 9, a percent- 
age of .750. 

Chance of the Cubs leads the first base- 
men with .994 for 92 games, being tied with 
Storke of the Pirates, who played only 19 
games. Tenny of the Giants stands seventh 
with .985 for 98 games, followed by Hummel 
and Jordan of the Brooklyns with .985 and 
-983 Merkle of the Giants 
played in 70 games, with an average of .976. 


310; 


respectively. 
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Miller of Pittsburg in 150 games got an 
average of .953, and though ranking third, 
he practically leads the second basemen, 
Evers of the Cubs and Doyle of the Giants 
are close together, with .942 and .940 re- 
spectively. Lennox of Brooklyn leads the 
third basement, his average being .959 for 
12m games. Grant of the Quakers, who 
played in 154 games, is second with .957, 
while Devlin of the Giants is sixth with 
-934 for 142 games. 


Automobiling 
EWIS R. Speare of Boston has been 
unanimously elected president of the 
American Automobile Association, 


A. G. Batchelder was made chairman of the 
executive committee, a position created for 
him. 


In the recent endurance run from Dallas 
to San Angelo and return, a distance of 
nearly 800 miles, all récords were broken, 
not for speed but for mud-plugging. Of 
the nine cars, and a pilot car, which started 
from Dallas on Monday morning, but six 
were left at the second night control, Abi- 
lene. Between that point and the finish an- 
other car was efiminated by the fearful road 
conditions. ‘The winners were: Moline, J. 
A. Wickes, driver, endurance cup; Auburn, 
“Skeet” Hall, driver, economy cup; Fisk 
tires, tire cup. 


In a 120-horse-power Benz Barney Old- 
field broke the s50-mile record at Dallas, 
Texas, recently, going the distance in 47: 18% 
against the old circular track record of 
48: 403. 


Going to the Dogs 


P I “HE inaugural derby of the Southern 
Field Trial Club held last month 
at Letahatchee, Ala., was eminently 

satisfactory, outside of the work of the 

judges, whose decisions seem to have stirred 
up a good deal of criticism. The class for 
pointers and setters whelped after January 

1, 1908, resulted as follows: First, Eugene 

M.; second, Creole Sue; third, Rhodomide. 

All age: First, Powhatan; second, Manitoba 

May; third, Pride of Whitestone. 











FROM MEXICO TO MONTREAL 


BY HERBERT WHYTE 


Our Readers Are Introduced to Javalin Hunting Below Our Southern Border 
and to a Winter Carnival Above Our Northern 


[Je is Herbert Whyte’s business to help readers of OUTING with practical information and advice on 


outdoor topics. 


If there is any question that puzzles you in games, sport, travel, occupation, or recreation, or 
any other subject in which you are interested, don’t hesitate to write him. 


He will tell you the thing you want 


to know and it will cost you nothing. His address is THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 315 Fifth Ave., New 


York City.] 


ANY of our readers have followed 
M OuTING’s advice to try the sport 

that is to be found in old Mexico. 
One good sportsman who did this had such 
a good time that he has written me a long 
letter about it. I quote a part of it: 

“On December 5, 1909, a party of four 
left San Antonio to try javalin hunting, with 
spears. The spears which I had already 
shipped to Mr. T. A. Coleman’s ranch were 
about eighteen feet long and were made of 
a broad sharp blade, about ten inches long, 
the shaft being of bamboo. It was my idea 
that javalin, or peccaries, as they are some- 
times called, might be hunted with these 
spears, somewhat after the German fashion, 
The javalin himself is rather a vicious 
little animal, especially when cornered, 
weighing from sixty to seventy pounds, with 
dark-grayish bristles which are black at the 
tips, giving him a black appearance at a 
- distance. 

“We arrived at Atlee, Mr. Coleman’s sta- 
tion~on the I. and G. N. at 4 a.m. and 
were met by Mr. W. N. Young, a native of 
the country who acted in the capacity of 
host and guided us on our trips. At Atlee 
we found our spears had not arrived. We 
therefore proceeded to manufacture one out 
of a large sheath knife and a long, straight 
sapling which served the purpose very well. 

“ As soon as we could get our baggage to- 
gether, we left Atlee for a ranch formerly 
owned by Mr. Young, about seven or eight 
miles distant, and immediately after lunch 
we started out to see what we could do with 
the javalin. 

“ After running one or two bunches of 
javalin, which made good their escape 


through the underbrush, we finally put up 
quite a bunch and with cries of ‘There he 
goes!’ uttered by each as he caught sight 
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of one of the javalin, and after consider- 
able firing, we brought down one big boar. 
Of course all were highly elated, though 
one of our theories was exploded on the 
spot, namely, that of hunting javalins with 
a spear. Mr. Young, who was carrying the 
spear, declared that it impeded his progress 
so much in the wild dash through the thorny 
underbrush that he could not even get in at 
the kill. 

“Tn talking it over on the way home, we 
decided that in view of the fast, hard rid- 
ing and the necessity of dodging the many 
thorns, hunting with a spear was impossible 
unless we had a pack of dogs to do the 
trailing, while we proceeded in a more 
leisurely and careful manner, waiting for 
the dogs to bay the javalin, in which case, 
we were told, they would put up a vicious 
fight. This we could very well believe, 
after looking at their tusks. They all, both 
boars and sows, had tusks in the upper and 
lower jaws which measured from 2 to 24 
inches, worn square and very sharp on the 
edges from constant grinding together. This 
they always do when cornered. 

“An early start next morning found us 
riding along in extended order; the spear 
having been discarded, all were now armed 
with After riding over a 
couple of miles of country, during which 
time we started one or two herds which 
easily made their escape, we finally slipped 
up on a bunch of thirty or forty resting 
in the thick underbrush close to a windmill. 

“Part of the bunch came out about sev- 
enty-five yards from me and I immediately 
left the rest of the party and took up the 
chase. I ran them about half a mile and 
was about thirty or forty feet away when 
one of the straps on my camera broke. I 
had the choice of leaving the camera or 


six-shooters. 
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quitting the chase, and as I knew that if I 
ever left my camera I could never find it 
again, I decided to return and see what 
luck the others had. I found that Buck- 
ner had killed another big boar, but had 
taken two or three shots to do it, and after 
wounding him, the javalin had made one 
or two dashes at his horse, but he had for- 
tunately killed him before he was able to 
We then turned up the 
draw toward another windmill two miles 


do any damage. 


and a half away and hunted unsuccessfully 
toward it. 

“ Arriving at the windmill, we found a 
camp with five big stags hung up in the 
and in a few minutes, Mr. 
Scott, of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
returned and invited us to lunch. However, 
we had just accepted the invitation of Mr. 
Jackman, the sheriff of Hays County, who 
had come with a party of several others 
and camped only a few hundred yards off. 
Mr. Jackman had killed enough quail on 
his trip out to give us a very fine meal. 


trees about 


“ Javalin put up a very fast race for half 
a mile or a mile and can go straight through 
the underbrush, while men on_ horseback 
have to look for openings, with one hand 
on the reins and the other used as a pro- 
tection against the thorns which cover the 
bushes and trees. Altogether, it makes quite 
a wild and exciting chase. 

“Our day and a half sport on Mr. Cole- 
man’s ranch amply repaid us for our trip 
and I am now of the firm opinion that our 
hunt would have been successful with spears 
instead of six-shooters had we had along a 
pack of hounds. 
have progressed more leisurely, picking our 
way and got in when the dogs had bayed 


the javalin.” 


In that case, we could 


General attention just now centers upon 
the Winter Carnival at Montreal from Jan- 
uary 4th to February sth. 
have never known the exhilaration of a 
Inter- 
esting as Montreal may be in historical rec- 
ollections, in fine buildings, and in beautiful 
parks and surroundings, it is the attrac- 
tions of outdoor life that give to the city 


To those who 


Canadian winter much is in store. 


its principal charm. One instinctively asso- 
the word “Canada” with vigor, 
health, and sport. Canadians fully realize 
the blessing of the deep, long-continued 
snow, the value of which, even if it did no 


ciates 
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more than keep down the dust, would be 
priceless to health and comfort. It shields 
and fertilizes the ground, distributes water 
gradually, and provides an easy method of 
traveling with the sleigh. 

It is difficult to say which is the most 
popular of the many different forms of 
amusement indulged in during the winter 
months, as each in turn appeals to a par- 
ticular section of the people. Skating, tobog- 
ganing, snowshoeing, skiing, and _ sleigh- 
driving are all very popular. One of the 
latest sports introduced to the Canadian 
people The slopes of Mount 
Royal afford splendid opportunities to both 
beginners and experts in this exercise. Once 
you get your skis on you will very soon 
forget the painful uncertainty of your first 
efforts. Few sports give greater pleasure 
or more health, and the outdoor life in the 
cold, pure air reacts upon the spirits and 
nerves, 


is skiing. 


Visitors to Montreal during the carnival 
period can purchase tickets for the fortnight 
at a low rate for the toboggan slide, and 
can also rent skates and skating boots at 
the various rinks in the city. The curling 
rinks are usually open free of charge to 
visitors during the bonspiel or at any other 
time. The hockey matches played during 
the carnival period should not be missed 
by the visitor. A great deal of enjoyment 
can be had in taking a sleigh-drive around 
the city and over the mountain. 

During carnival season an ice palace is 
erected on a large square or park, close to 
the base of Mount Royal. It is built of solid 
blocks of ice, which are cut in the river. 
Sometimes it is built in the form of a fort 
or castle, and again it is more modern in 
style, with towers and minarets to give it 
and beautiful appearance. 
illuminated with are lights 
night, which reflect through 
the clear ice, producing a very beautiful 
effect. 


a picturesque 
This palace is 
from within at 


It is interesting to note that Ouvurtino’s 
protest against the exclusion of bird dogs 
from the Adirondack preserve has been an- 
swered by the passing of a resolution last 
month permitting the taking of bird dogs 
into the preserve. ‘The resolution was in- 
troduced by B. F. Stetson of the Adirondack 
Fish and Game Club. ‘The commission 
wisely continued the exclusion of hounds. 








THE PROWLER OF THE NIGHT. 
From an oil painting made tor The Outing Magazine by Herbert Pullinger. 





